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PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One Piece 


‘Levatories 


Will guarantee fhe 
‘comfort and sanitatioi 
_ .. of yourhome 





“Standard” Porcelain Enameled ware is the indispensable equipment for a 
modern home; always moderate in cost no matter how simple or elaborate. 
Its snow white, seamless, non-porous surface is a constant assurance of 
health, its beauty a source of comfort and satisfaction to all the family, and 
its installation in your home is a small investment, which not only quickly 
earns its cost trough daily use, but considerably increases the value of 
your house, if at any time you should want to sell or rent. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bath- 
room, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the handsomest booklet of 
its kind, and contains 100 interesting pages. 

The ABOVE INTERIOR, No. P-27, costing approximately $90.00—not counting piping 
and labor — is described in detail among the others. FREE for six cents postage. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has our 
trade-mark “Stawdexf” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture, it is not “$tasdasd” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. Derm piTTsBuRGH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Staudasd” Building. 35-37 West 31st St. London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants 

Strictly Retailers. No Agents 
Jeweled Chain Bracelets 
All 14-harat gold. 


No. 4459. B. Eight jades set in Bur- 
mese gold, ornamental links each $23.00 


Photographs upon request 


No. 4373. B.- Nine turquoises in 
Burmese gold links - - each 25,00 


No. 4433. B. Seven amethysts set 
in antique gold links - - . each 27.00 


No. 4475. B. Eleven topazes in 
ornamental antique gold links each 32,00 


No. 4460. B. Seven opals set in 
Burmese gold links - each 36.00 


No. 4455. B. Four large peridots 
mounted in antique gold links each 40.00 


No. 4377. B. Open cable link, pol- 
ished or Roman gold, no jewels each 15.00 


Engagement Bracelets 


Polished or Roman gold, with permanent 


locking catch, $18.50, 27, 28 and 36 each 


Designs of diamond and other richer jeweled 
bracelets to suit individual tastes 








Tiffany & Co. 
always welcome 
a comparison of 
prices 


Mail Orders 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory _ refer- 
ences from any 
National Bank or 
responsible busi- 
ness house, Tiffany 
& Co. will send on 
approval selections 
from their stock to 
any part of the 
United States 


Tiffany & Co.’s 
1905 Blue Book 


a 490 page catalogue 
without pictures or 
cuts, but replete 
with descriptions 
and prices, sent 
upon request 


Removal 


During the summer, 
Tiffany & Co. will 
remove to their 
new building, Fifth 
Avenue and 37th 
Street 


Letters addressed 
either to Union Sq. 
or Fifth Avenue will 
receive prompt 
attention. 








Union Square New York | 
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‘Far above the ordinary work of fiction.’’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


HE BREAT 
F THE GOD 


By SIDNEY McCALL 


Author of “‘Truth Dexter’’ 


431 Pages. 12mo. Decorated Cloth. $1.50 


“An absorbing love story that throws unusual “Interesting in all parts and thrilling in some.”’ 
light upon the inner life of Japan.” —The Nation, New York. 


—Gitenge Reset arate. “The work of a genius, A story that will live.” 


“Truly an interpretation of the Japanese heart —New Orleans Pienyane. 


and soul and life.’’—Church Standard, Philadelphia. “A striking picture of Japan encircled by the en- 

thusiasm of war, and a succession of striking pic- 
“*A powerful story with vivid descriptions and a tures of the domestic life of the people.” 

thrilling and unexpected climax.’’—Boston Herald. —Hartford Courant. 








At All Booksellers. 


LITTLE, BROWN @ CoO., Publishers, BOSTON 





“The Best Girls are Never Imitation Boys” 








influences placed about young people are as essential to right growth as strong teachers ; that 

austerities of severe study must never wipe off the bloom of bet ages A sweetness and grace. So its 
walls are covered with fine pictures; its athletics are for grace as much as for muscular strength. Lasell 
believes that the roommate matters more than the room; that high ideals of conduct are more than -_ 
marks in recitation; that ‘‘a woman’s special and inestimable vatue in the world lies justin the — es 
which make her womanhood”; that ‘* she can never do anything that will be worth half as much as what she 
can be’; that ‘“‘woman’s sphere is an atmosphere’ (the quotations are from Henry Van Dyke, in Harper's 
Bazar for July) ; that *‘ the strenuous life for girls is like martial music for violins. They can play it, but it 
does not sound well.” Such is the intent and attempt at Laseil. 


ASELL believes that education must include social culture as well as scholarship; that refining 
] e 


“In your walking and sitting so much more erect ; in your general health; in your conversation; in your way of meetin 
people ; and in innumerable ways I could see the benefit you are receiving from your training and associations at Lasell. 
All this you must know is very gratifying tome.” A FATHER. 


FROM A LASELL GIRL’S LETTER. 


* [ have two little girls, and I have been so busy since my marriage that 1 have not had time to visit Lasell. I was un- 
able to go on with my course. and so spent only one year there, but it was a most important and helpful one in my life. I 
remember that I took the gymnasium prize. My work that year in the gymnasium and swimming tank, and, first of all, with 
the teacher of nerve-training who was with you then, Annie Payson Call. has benefitted me more thanI can express. Until 
that year my ambition had been to excel only in hook learning; but I found that physica) health was more important. I 
teil into the water once from a rowboat, and I should have drowned had I not learned to swim at le 

“It was through Miss —-—— that I was led to study kindergarten work as being better adapted to me than a college 
course. It was through Miss that I wasled to go forthe Summer to an island on the coast of Maine, where several 
zenro later I met my husband. Also, and first of all, my spiritual life was developed and not retarded by the life at Lasell. 

0 you see that I can never forget Lasell.” 


The average graduate from the average high school is ready to enter our Sophomore class, and from 
the strongest course of the best high schools some are able to enter our Junior year. French and German 
are by native teachers. Experiment Hall is an unusual opportunity in Domestic Science, not only for our 
own, but for the graduates of other schools. In many ways ll is unique. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principat, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH ABBEYS 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, Author of “‘Romance of the Feudal Chateaux,” etc. 
8v0, with 2 colored, 9 photogravure and 50 other Illustrations, net $3.00. 


A delightful blending of history, art and romance. 
“If you are fond of romance, read history.” 


suggestion, 


Fully carries out Guizot’s 





OUR ASIATIG 
NEIGHBOURS 


12mo, Illustrated. Each, net $1.20. 
(By mail, $1.30.) 


4. Australian Life in Town 
and Country. 





TIBET AND 
TURKESTAN 
By OSCAR TERRY CROSBY 
8vo, 55 Tustrations. 
A careful statement of ex- 
isting political and social 
conditions with a frank 


criticism of British policy 
in Tibet. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lavender and 
Old Lace.’’ 


AT THE SIGN 

OF THE 

JACK=-0’-LANTERN 

By MYRTLE REED, Author 

of “The Master’s Violin,” etc. 
8vo, Cloth extra, net $1.50. 

A genial story of the ad- 
ventures of a New York 
newspaper man and his 
young wife, who,at the end 
of their honeymoon, go to 
an unexplored heirloom in 
the shape of a peculiar old 
house, where many strange 
and amusingthings happen 


Miss Reed's ‘“‘ Lavender and Old 
Lace” is in its 41st thousand. 





THE 
UPTON LETTERS 
By T. B. 8vo, net. 


** We are greatly attracted by 
T. B.’s personality as revealed 
in these frank outpourings of 
his innermost eos. 

Atheneum, 





MOHAMMED 
The Rise of Islam 


By D.S. MARCOLIOUTH 


Prof. of Arabic, Oxford Uni- 
versity. 


12mo, Illustrated, net $1.35. Half 


Leather, $1.60. (Postage 15c.) 
No. 40 in ‘“‘ Heroes of 
the Nations.”’ 














AMERICAN POLITICAL 
HISTORY 1763-1876 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON 
Edited and Supplemented by Jas. A. Woodburn 
(Each oo in ‘wae indexed.) 

Each, net $2.00 
1. The Revolution, the Constitution, and 
the Growth of Nationality. 1763-1832 
2. The Slavery Controversy, Secession, 
Civil War,and Reconstruction. 1820-1876 


In two vols. 


THE SPANISH SETTLEMENTS 


Within the Present Limits of U. S. 
Florida. 1562-1574. 


By WOODBURY LOWERY 
Author of “ Spanish Settlements, 1513-1563.” 
8vo, with maps, net $2.50. 

Mr. Lowery takes up in this new work 
the history of the Spanish settlements 
at the period with which his earlier 
volume terminates. : 











THE PRINCIPLES OP. THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
By FRANK J. GOODNOW 
Prof. of Administrative Law, 
Columbia University. 8vo. 

Intended not for the 
practising lawyer, but for 
the student of American 
Institutions. 





A HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 
Edited by C. W. Oman 
6 vols., 8vo, Cloth. Each, net $3.00. 
IV. England under the 
Tudors. 
By Arthur D, Innes 
Previously issued; 
England under the Stuarts. 
By George M. Trevelyan 








WHAT TO HAVE 
FOR BREAKFAST 


By OLIVE GREEN 
16mo, $1.00. 


Contains all that can be 
said on the subject of the 
American breakfast, and 
gives 365 appropriate 
breakfast menus, chosen 
for every day in the year. 





Send for New 
Illustrated Catalogue 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 W. 23d STREET 
NEW YORK. 
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LATEST AND BEST NOVELS 
THE BOSS OF LITTLE ARCADY 


By HARRY LEON WILSON, Author of “‘ The Spenders.” Full-page and text illustrations 
by Rose Cecil O'Neill. $7.50. 





‘** Not a dull line in it from cover to cover.””— 7he Advance, Chicago. 


‘‘ We recommend the book heartily to all who are willing to be entertained, for 
the people of Little Arcady are entertaining.” —JV. Y. Sun. 


‘***The Boss of Little Arcady’ is a story suchas a man can write only once in 
his life, and which, if it is written, is likely to represent the best that is in 
him.”—W. Y. Globe. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Jilustrated by E. Pollak. $1.50. 


A love story as pure and sweet and pleasing as the author’s most widely popular romance, 
Dorothy South. 


THE LITTLE GREEN DOOR 


By MARY E. STONE BASSETT, Author of “ Judith’s Garden.” Eight illustrations by 
Louise Clarke and twenty-five decorative half-title pages by Ethel Pearce Clements. $1.50. 


A romance of the private life of Louis XIII, and one of the sweetest and tenderest ever told. A 
beautiful gift book as well as entertaining to read. 


Send for our free complete Catalogue. 


LOTHROP, LEE -& SHEPARD CO., - BOSTON. 








ESTEY PIPE ORGANS 


CALIFORNIA MONTANA 
DELAWARE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FLORIDA NEW JERSEY 
GEORGIA NEW YORK 


IDAHO y 
INDIANA Erected in these = pruxsvivania 
ILLINOIS SOUTH CAROLINA 


o 
1OWA 29 States in TENNESSEE 


~ TEXAS 

MAIN ‘ VERMONT 
MARYLAND ] 9 0 4 VIRGINIA 
MASSACHUSETTS WEST VIRGINIA 


MICHIGAN WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA WYOMING 


MISSOURI - 
These figures are the more remarkable when the exacting standards of the ESTEY COMPANY 


are understood and appreciated. They are a tribute also to the discrimination of buyers who select 
nothing but the BEST. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


NEW YORK: ogy Fifth Avenue BOSTON: 120 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1118 Chestnut Street ST. LOUIS: 1116 Olive Street 
ATLANTA: 99 Peachtree Street 
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Ready September 7—The first “Bic Novev” of the season 


A SERVANT of the PUBLIC 


The New Novel by ANTHONY HOPE, author of 
“ Ouzsanté,” “ Phroso,” “The Prisoner of Zenda,” ete. 














“Goop wine needs no bush,” and Anthony Hope’s work 
needs no recommendation. This is particularly,true of his 
delineation of ‘modern social 
conditions. In this new novel, 
foaonas) in which he analyzes the re- 
lationships between the “ Phil- 
istine” and the “artist,” he shows in the 
lives of a famous actress and her friends 
the necessary effect of the occupation of the 
stage and temperament upon life and action. 
It ts not the conventional novel of the theater, 
but an unbiased study of the private life 
and personal emotions of a public character 
—showing not only how she seemed to the 
world outside her profession, but also how 
that profession made her what she was and 
inevitably ordered her life and actions. 














Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Anthony Hope. 








Ready September 14 


. The SPECULATIONS of JOHN STEELE 


Sept. By ROBERT BARR, author of “‘ The Victors,’’ “‘ Tekla,”’ etc. 


F. A. STOKES Recently published im part serially in the SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


COMPANY, : : LMR ; 
6-7 East 16th St, A story of modern American business and political life, dealing intimately 


New York. with great questions that are at present agitating the public mind. 


Please send me your Iilus- With 8 Illustrations by F. R. GRUGER. 


trated Descriptive Announcement 

of new fiction, new books for ey — — 
children and other new books for 
the Autumn of 1905, 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York, 
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May 24. brite and fair. to- 
nite me and father went down 
to old man Collins. he wants 
to sell father his cow. he says 
she gives 20 quats of milk a day. 
father says the milk we get of 
the milk man is all chork and 

water. 

May 25. rany as time. 
father offered 30 dolars 
for old man Collins cow. 

—+ he wants 35 dolars. she 
has got auful long horns. old man Collins said she 
had auful big milk vanes. father said they was varry- 
cose vanes and she want wirth 30 dolars but he wood 
give it to help out a old man. old man Collins he 
said if she kep on giving milk the way she was a 
giving it they wood have to milk her in a tub. then 
father he said he gessed she give so mutch milk that 
it want good for ennything and old man Collins he 
said you cood take the creem up by one corner and 
lift it out like a old pair of linen britches. they 
dident trade tonite. 

May 26. brite and fair. tonite me and father 
went down to old man Collins agen. father said he 
was going to trade for that cow only i must shet up 
and not say ennything. he said you jest wach me 
and you will lern sumthing about trading. so i 
wached him. well we went down and father said 
well mister Collins how do you feel about trading 
tonite. and old man Collins he said, i gess you are 
two late George fer i have sold her to a man in Ham- 
ton Falls. and father said what did you get for her 
and old man Collins he said i told him he cood have 
her for 35 dolars and he ofered me 33 dolars and 50 
cents and i said the first man whitch offers me 35 
dolars gets her, and i gess he will be up to-morow 
morning. then father he said have you made the 
trade and old man Collins he said he hadent made 
enny trade but he had kind of let the man understand 
he cood have her for 35 dolars. then father he said 
he wood give 35 dolars and old man Collins he said 
he dident know about selling her xcept to the Hamton 
Falls man but if father wood give him 37 dolars he 
cood give the Hamton Falls man 2 dolars if he came 
up and was disapointed. so father he give old man 
Collins 37 dolars and we got a roap and tide it round 
her horns and led her home. when we got home we 
tried te get her in the barn, father he went ahead 
and she folowed him in and all of a suddin she backed 
out lively and father came out jest fluking, holding 
on to the roap and taking feerful long stradles. he 
rooked so mad that i dident dass to laff. well father 
held on like a good feller and bimeby she stoped. 
then father said so so and held out sum meal in a 
pail and got her in the barn and tide her to a post. 
then he give her sum hay and we went in and he told 
mother she had beter make sum araingments to sell 
sum milk for we was going to have 20 quats every 
day. then mother she said if the cow gives milk like 
my hens lade egs they woodent be mutch milk to sell, 
and father said you jest wait till morning. then we 
went down to old Gechels store and father he bougt 
the bigest milk pail he cood find. 


FROM 


““SEQUIL’ 


OR 


“THINGS WHITCH AINT 
FINISHED IN THE FIRST.” 


By JupGz HENRY A. SHUTE 


This is a continuation of “THE REAL DIARY OF A REAL 
BOY,” and is sure to please every member of the family. ‘you 
don’t know what you are missing by not reading this book. 

Send 59 cents for a copy, 


. 
Spec ial Offer ! and if you are not thoroughly 
delighted with it, you can have your money back. 


THE EVERETT PRESS COMPANY, PvuBLIsHERs, 
84 lnpIA STREET, Boston, Mass. 








WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
‘Save on Books’’ has become 
a motto’of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is ‘care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York. 
Ghe 
us1i1Clian 


A monthly journal devoted to the educational interests of music 


Edited by THOMAS TAPPER 


7 HE MUSICIAN” embodies the best 
ideas, gained by experience, of the 
leaders in the musical world. The general 
articles treat on current topics, while for the 
piano, voice, organ, violin and orchestra 
there are special departments. Club pro- 
grams from all Nations is a new department 
intended especially for musical clubs. Many 
excellent illustrations are included. Each 
issue contains twenty-four pages of new 
vocal and instrumental music, which, if pur- 
chased separately, would cost many times 
the price of the magazine. 
No teacher, student or lover of music 
should be without it, because it contains in- 
formation suited to the daily needs of all. 














Price, 15c. per copy. Subscription, $1.50 per year. 


Send for circular giving the conditions of 
our $1500 00 prize offer for subscriptions 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
29 Mason Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION 


California 


Pomona College, Claremont, California 


** An Eastern college in a Southern land,” 
wy not send your son or daughter to Pomona 
College for a full or part course ? 

1. The aoe th of scholarship is high. 

Pomona certificates are accepted by the universities of 
California and in the East. 

2. Expenses are less than in Eastern colleges of equal prs. 
For particulais address President, GEORGE A, GATES, D 











Connecticut 


Ghe FOSTER SCHOO sory” Limited dtodl, A alter 


ics. 100 miles from N.Y. City. Sasiiore ona fishing. Rev. 
Foster, M.A. (Yale), Head Master, Cornwall, Litchfield Gon “ton 











THE TACONIC SCHOOL 


enn. » None Beautifu 
parate nome for the 
hoodies El 


ris, 
ee Prennis, basket ball: boss 


iterature. Simplicity of filte. 
ing. Miss Lillian Dixon, A.B. 
(Wellesley and Bryn Mawr) 
Miss Bertha Bailey, 8.S. 
(Wellesley) 





For Cirls 
Old Lyme, Conn. 

Mrs. R. 8. Griswold, Patroness 
Select School for Girls and Young 
Ladies. Housed in old Colonial home 
near the mouth of the Connecticut 
River. Elective and College Preparatory 
Courses; Music and Art under direction 
of Masters. All outdoor sports For fur- 

ther particulars, address 

MISS IDA LOUISE TEBRETTS, Prineipal 

Co-ordinate with St. Margaret’s Hall, San Mateo, Cal. 











CoNNEOTIOUT, 
Winpson,” ING ve Campbell School for Girls, sorsBicce. 
ee. and Special courses. Music, Art, Languages. Particu- 
larly attractive home life. Special department for young girls. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mrs. MARIAN B, CAMPBELL. 





Massachusetts 


WHEATON = |, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. Samvzy V. a A.M., D.D., President. 





erman. New brick gymnasium, resident in- 
structor ; — basiket-ball, teld-nockey, golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Healthful locati: ion, within 30 miles of Bostou. For 


Catalogue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





FAIR HOLME, fiioucn expat pee 


aration for college. ce guaranteed. On trolley to sinich 
and a2 asa pomeee 50 oon mag A hill top. Golf. 
per y MRS. C. W. NICHOLS. 


HOME SCHOOL 


Backward Children @ Youth 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


Elm Hil A Private School and Home 


for feeble Minded Youth, 
Barre, Massachusetts. 


Offers exceptional advantages for 
the develo ment of thesenses. Individual instruction, Manual 
Training, usic, Pupils received at age of six and upwards, 
Limited number. Every home comfort. Medical treatment,’ 
Open all the year. Beautiful and healthful location, at an 
elevation of 1000 feet. Four cottages, 250 acres of grounds. 
For circulars and all information, address 


GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent, 


Mount Ida School Giri 


GIRLS 
SIX MILES FROM BOSTON. 


Advanced courses in French, German, History, 
Literature, Music for advanced students. 


Certificate admits to Vassar and other colleges. 
Four connected buildings. 


Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. 
Outdoor sports. Illustrated Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jewett may be seen at the school 
any day. 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. (Harvard). 


*Phone Newton 525 
Summit Aveo Newton, Mass. 


OLARSHIP in a first-class girls’ school is offered, 


CH 
S - full pa: ticulars of your a and what you wish 
Address A. G. B., INDEPENDENT. 


WABAN SCHOOL, 


A 8uperior om, Sepost for 

















WABAN, 
Box 4c. MASS. 


ILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Lapooatnates. A for 
Mechanic . St teachers. Earne: ot Bows. A new gymna- 
pool. Fits for 5 Posen, Seen entific School and 


hlet se ddress. 
Princigal, W Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





usin 
Dr. G. R. WHITE 








Maryland 


ition 
salti- 
le by 





ogue address. 
MT. WASHINGTON SEMINARY, MT. WASHINGTON, Mo. 





viil 
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Sedgwick School 


Among the Berkshire Hills. 


The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and privi- 
leges of a well-regulated Christian home, the teachers and 
the limited number of pupils being members of one house- 
hold. The formation of character and the importance of a 
right start in life constantly receive foremost considera- 
tion. Pupils thoroughly prepared for college or-business as 
rapidly as abilities warrant. Physical welfare is safe- 
guarded in every possible way. Exceptionally fine oppor- 
tunities for out-door exercises, including boating, fishing) 
hunting, hardy winter sports and privileges of attractive 
cottage recently built at Lake Buel. Parents cordially in- 
vited to visit the school. For Year-book, address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 
Great Barrington, Mass. 




















. New Hampshire 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
AGADEMY 


125th year opens Sept. 13th, 1905. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire 


Prepares for Colleges 

FOR BOoYS and Technical Schools. 
High order of training in mind and body. 
Individual influences and instruction. Gym- 
nasium. Athletic field, running track. Mod- 
erate terms. Catalogue. 27th year, 
Rev. Lorin Webster, M.A., 

Rector, 

Plymouth, 











sss Jersey Sew 
Bordentown Military Institute 
Bordentown, N. J. 

An excellent record in thé training of boys—noted for giving 
them tbat mental, moraland physical equipment which qualifies 
them for the work ofthe world. Scientific, Ciassicaland Academic 
Courses. Military training to teach Self-Control. Nocompromise 
on tobacco, liquor orhazing. Outdoorsports. Send for catalogue. 

REV. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal, 
MAJOR T. D. LANDON, Gommandant. 
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MAIN BUILDING. 


The Peddie Institut 


Hightstown, New Jersey. 
Medical Schools. 


A high-grade col- 
lege le Ey 
school for bot 
Bex Also 


A 
and typewriting. 
agnificent buildings cal laboratories, 
gymnasium, athletic field, and cinder track. 38th year 
Opens September 20th. Catalogue free on application. 
BR. W. SWETLAND, A. B., Principal. 


Che West Jersey Academy 


AT BEAUTIFUL BRIDGETON. . 

An Earnes: School for Earnest ys. 
iBoating, Swimming, and all Athletic Sports 
under Careful Supervision. 

Prepares for any College. Scientific School or Business. 53d 
year. $375.00. ddress PRINCIPAL, Bridgeton, N. J. 





New York 


The Classical School for Girls 


New York Gity, 2042 Fifth Avenue, 





Full course for di- 
ploma. Special stud- 
ies, music and art. 
College preparation. 
Gymnasium, home 
care, and social rec- 
reation. Spring and 
summer travel, 

Annex in Paris, 

Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


New York, New York, Carnegie Hall. 
1884——-TWENTY-FIRST YEAR——1905 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


AND 
EMPIRE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
For catalogue of the training school apply to 
E. P. STEPHENSON, General Manager. 


Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first Street). 


Mr. CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE, Teacher of Life Classes. 
Mr. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, Teacher of Illustration. 
Drawing, Fainting, Illustration, Composition. 


| For Cottece MEN | 


541 Lexington Avenue, New York 
TEACHERS 
BIBLE Fraininc QCHOOL 


For Circular of General Information, Address 
WILBERT W. WHITE, President 




















[TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS] 


New York 
University 
LL.B., LL.M. and J. D. 


Law School Tuition, $100. 
ii i ay tt i 
Address L, J. TOMPKINS, Secretary, Washington Square, N. Y. 








71ST YEAR Opens Sept. 28 
195. Day Clas 

3.30 to 6 P. M. 

Classes. 8 to 10 P. M. 





NEW YORK { Day School. 
LAW SCHOOL. (Evening Sc 
“Dwight Method” of instruction 


} 85 Nassau St: 
ool.§ NEW YORK CITY. 
" LL.B. in two years. 





LL.M. in three years. High Standards. Send for catalogue. 
- GEORGE \ ” 


CHASE, Dean 
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$T. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Manlius, N. Y. 
Summer School now in session, Camp in Adiron- 
dacks, Fall term begins September arst, 1905. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. 


VERBECK HALL 


Manlius, N. ¥. A school for young boys under 
management of St. John’s School. Summer School now 
in session, Camp in Adirondacks, Fall term begins 
September 21st, 1005, Apply to WM. VERBECK. 








WE M AKE bright men and women successful 
paid contributors to leading mag- 
azines and newspapers. Practical training in Short Story wee 
Journalism, Advertisement Writing. Mention course desire 
enclose stamp for catalogue and trial lesson. 
NEW YORK SGHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
237 Grand Avenue (near DeKalb), New York City. 








NEw YORK, Binghamton. 


THE LADY JANE 
GREY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Special and regular 
courses. Preparation for college 
and European travel. Girls may 
be chaperoned to New York and 
Washington during the vacations. 
MRS. JANE GREY HYDE, 

MISS MARY R. HYDE, 
MISS JANE BREWSTER HYDE, 
Principals. 





| THE LIBRARY 








NEw YorE, Scaracale. 
St. David’s Hall. 
School for limited number of boys. College or business. Suc- 


in. nD endorsed. New buildings. Ideal spot. 
EE eEGEVy Rev. Wm. L. Evans, M.A. 


Irving School for Boys. 


TARRYTOWN ON HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
Preparation for College, Scientific School or business. 
The school is non-military, but maintains a oy Hy firm 
enough for the boy's good. Parents desiring to place their 
sons in a school where the home influence and personal in- 
terest is dominant will do well to send for descriptive cir- 
cular. Location 25 miles from New York. Splendid situa- 


tion for life of outdoor freedom. Address 
J. M. Furmany, A. M., Principal. 








Ohio 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
and R. R. ACCOUNTING. 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our uates under bond. 
You don’t pay us until you havea position. Largest system of tele- 
graph schools in America. Endorsed by al! railway officials. Oper- 
gteve always in demand, Ladies also admitted. Write for Cata- 
ogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, O , Buffalo, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis., 
Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 








OuxI0, Oberlin. 


Kindergarten Training. 

Exceptional advantages—Lectures from Professors of Oberlin 
College—Courses in the College at special rates—Charges moderate. 
12th year begins Sept. 20th, 1905. For catalogue address 
SECRETARY UBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, Drawer M. 





Pennsylvania 





ENNSYLVANIA, Chambereburg. 


P 
Wilson College for Women. }%, *,deaut!- 





land Valley. Courses leading to Geqpens of A. B. and Mus. B. 
Classics, Music, Art. A most excellent focuity. Mild climate. 
Moderate terms, Catalogue. M. H, REASER, Ph.D,, Pres, 
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PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. * 


The Darlington 


* 
Seminary, 
A high-grade school for 
~*~ Convenient to New 
otk, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. Courses: 
Collegiate, Conservatory, Coll. Prep. Location 
ideal, Golf, tennis, etc. $225. Catalogue 
Upon request. 
F. P. BYE, President, 
R. DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 
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DICKINSON 


123d year will open 
September 14, 1905. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


I. College 
Classical, Latin-Scientific, Scien- 
tific Philosophical, and Medical 
Preparatory Courses, each of four 
years. 


Il. School of Law 


One of the Oldest in the Country. 
Ill. Collegiate Preparatory 
Does only Collegiate Preparatory 
Work under experienced Teach- 


ers. Splendid new building. 
Reasonable rates. 











For Catalogue and further information address 


GEORGE EDWARD REED, 


Carlisle, Pa. 
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S, Wayne, Pa, 

Half Hour from Philadelphia. 
College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. $750 to 
$900 per year. Address MISS HARRIET ARMITAGE. 








Rhode Island 


MOSES BROWN 
SCHOOL "reovioece et 
fe A School 


Homes 
Devoted to 





VIEW OF GYMNASIUM. Pupils at pres- 

- prener' ing for Yale, Harvard, Brown, Wellesley, Vassar and 
other colleges. 

A beautiful art building, fully equipped, offers exceptional 
opportunity for various lines of art work. 

Extensive grounds (25 acres) with fine new nasium provide 
for. physical develop t and outdoor sports. For catalogue 

Address SETH K. GIF FORD, Ph.D., Principal, Bex 8S. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


The next term opens September 20, 1905.10 A. M. 8 P. M., in- 
auguration of Rev. Allen Macy Dulles, D.D., Professor of Theism 
an Apologetic, and address by Prof. John DeWitt, D.D , LL.D., of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. The Seminary aims at all-round 
training for the Christian ministry. Open to college graduates of 
all denominations For information and catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N. Y. 











Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. Thorough train- 
fog for collegemen. Admits students of all denominations. Affil- 
lated schools for Germans, Scandinavians and lay workers. 


Address, Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 





Washington, D. C. 


overnment Positions. 


50,830 Appointments oe 


during the — 
past year. 
Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct 


by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations and re- 
ceive appointments to life ti t $840 to 

desire a position of this kind, write for our Ci 

ment, containing sues, places for holding examinations, and ques- 
tions recently used by the Vivil Service Vo! on. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


¥ NORTHERN 
ake = MAINE 


he For Your Fall 
all HUNTING 
imber TRIP 


OPEN SEASON: 


Deer, Oct. 1 to Dec, 15. 
Moose, Oct. 15 to Dec. 1, 














Our Record for Season of 1904: 
3558 Deer. 222 Moose. 


Send 10 cents in stamps to Adv. Dept. AA, 
Bangor, Me., for a copy of our Guide Book, 


*sIN THE MAINE WOODS,”’ 


containing complete information. 


Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 


C. C. BROWN, General Passenger Agent. 














SANITARIUMS 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental ieitente received. 2% 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant clan in Middle- 
wn, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deci 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., 








The HARTFORD SCHOOL of RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Thorough Preparation for the Teaching [linistry 

Advanced Course for graduates of colleges and theological 
seminaries. This leads to a degree, 

Diploma Course prepares Ccronahly young men and women 
for Christian service as salaried Bible-school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secretaries, mis- 
sionary workers, and pastors’ assistants, 

Special Courses for volunteer church workers. 

21st year begins te 27, 1905 
For catalog address SECRETARY, Hartford, Conn. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next term opens September 27th, 9 A. M., for the reception 
of new students, The Inauguration of Professor James Everett 
Frame, M.A., a8 Edward Robinson Professor‘of Biblical Theology, 
will occur on September 28th, at 4.30 P. M. Inaugural address: 
“The Purpose of New Testament Fin anny Se 

The Seminary offers a full curriculum of theological study, cal- 
culating to prepare students for all forms of religious activity. It 
is also affiliated with Columbia and New York Universities, whose 
graduate courses are open without charge to students recom- 
mended by the Seminary, For information and catalogue, address 
the President, Reverend CHARLES CUTHBERT WALL, D.D., 
LL,D, 700 Park Avenue, New York City, 
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877 For 28 years 190 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are poten cured. 
It is owned and conducted by a regular graduate. ALL 
PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO COME and make a personalinvestigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will mail at our expense 
the most valuable information ever published on this sub- 
ject, and willtell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 
the X-ray, Radium or any other light treatment can never 
be successful, and all forms of so-called home treatments 
are worthless. Address, 





DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, [lass. 
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The United states Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS. 








13? PEPSI 


in| 


Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
ek district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 


TARIFF OF RATES: e ° pe 
American Plan, - - $2.50 per day & up. 
Amerian pin, =~ 92.50 vr aver H | A Scientific Method 
of Growing Hair 
TILLY HAYNES, JAMES G. HICKEY, g 

Proprietor. Manager. The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the scientific 
means of applying to the scalp the common sense 
principles of physical culture. 

Baldness and falling hair are caused by the lack 
of proper nourishment of the hair roots. This lack 
of nourishment is due to the absence of blood in the 
scalp—an abnormal condition. It is the blood which 
feeds the hair roots, as well as every other part of the 
body. If you want the hair to grow on the scalp the 
blood must be made to circulate there. It is exercise 
which makes the blood circulate. Lack of exercise 
makes it stagnant. The Vacuum method provides 
the exercise which makes the blood circulate in the 
scalp. It gently draws the rich blood to the scalp and 
feeds the shrunken hair roots. This causes the hair 
to grow. 


Test it Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hair 
on your head by ten minutes’ use of the Evans Vacuum Cap. We 
will send you the Cap with which to make the experiment without 














be ah he ‘ ie: es Ee Be “4 ‘ 
Connecticut Ave., 18th and M Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Most Approved Fireproof Construction. your own order. If you do not cu tivete 4 - ~H 
' growth of hair to convince you that the method is 
Handsomest and most conveniently arranged house- effective, simply notify the bank and they will 
keeping apartment house South of New York. ee ee eee 
A sixteen-page illustrated book Will be sent 
you free, on request. 











Apartments consisting of 2 rooms and bath, to 8 
rooms and 2 baths, for rent at moderate rates, 


Floor plans sent upon application. EVANS VACUUM CAP C€0., 953 Fullerton Bidg., St.Louis 
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THE 


Sohmer-Cecilian Piano 


The piano that anybody 
—everybody can play 


is the celebrated Sohmer Piano, with the mechanism of the Cecilian Piano Player 
built inside the case. 

This piano can be played with the fingers just precisely he same as you would play any 
ordinary piano—and in addition to this, you can’ play it by means of the Cecilian piano- 
player mechanism which is built into it. All that is necessary is to slip in a roll of perforated 
music and operate the pedals with your feet. 

We want to make this fact plain, for many persons have thought that this piano could not 
be played in the usual manner. It can be played either way and without making any 
changes of any sort. 

You can play the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano even though you don’t know one note from 
another. You can play any music you want. 

The Sohmer-Cecilian is a piano which will be appreciated and enjoyed continually by 
your entire household, for every member of your family can play it, play it with absolutely 
correct technic and with intelligent expression. 

The Sohmer-Cecilian occupies no more room than, and is no different in appearance 
from, any high class upright piano. 

The Cecilian Player in this piano has a metal action, something entirely new in 
piano player construction. Steel and Phosphor-Bronze take the place of wood wherever it is 
possible, thus doing away completely with all troubles caused by dampness or sudden changes 
in temperature. 

There are many other points in regard to the wonderful tone-quality, the superior con- 
struction and finish, the “ Separable Features” and the easy operation of the Sohmer-Cecilian 
which will interest you greatly. We will send you a complete description with views of the 
piano, if you will send us your address. 

The price of the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano is $850.00. The Cecilian Player-Piano, 
which is a high grade piano of our own manufacture, with the Cecilian Piano Player buik 
inside the case, costs $600.00 and upwards. 








Farrand Organ Company, Dept. Y. 
London, Eng. Detroit, Mich. Paris, France. 
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The man who buys any 
other Typewriter always 


HOPES it will be as 
good as the 


Remington 


REMINGTON 

~ TYPEWRITER 
ve Cento) COMPANY 
— poem New York and Everywhere 
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“Back to School" 


Words that mean success or 
failure to thousands—and it may all 
turn on the question of food. 





The brain is nourished through 
the stomach—it must have some- 
thing to feed upon besides books. 


The food to think on, to grow 
on, to live on,’ is 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 


It is rich in the phosphates 
and the nitrates, the brain and 
muscle-makers of the. whole 
wheat grain, elements that are 
largely discarded in the making 
of white flour. It is steam- 

cooked and drawn into fine 

shreds so that the stomach 
may easily assimilate it. 


“It’s All in the 
Shreds” 


Shredded Wheat is not 

‘*treated’’ or ‘‘ flavored” 

with anything — it is the 

whole wheat and nothing 

but the wheat—the cleanest 

and purest cereal food made, 

It is made in wo forms — 

Biscuit and Triscuit. The 

a Biscuit is delicious for 

breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream or for any other meal in combination with fruits 

or vegetables. Triscuit is the shredded whole wheat cracker which takes the place of 

white flour bread; delicious as a toast with butter or with cheese or preserves. ‘‘ The 
Vital Question Cook Book ’”’ is sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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Our catalog will show you exactly how to plan a library, so that from its foundation 
until its completion, it will possess the beauty of symmetrical proportions and always reflect 


good taste and refinement. 


It also explains certain technical points of construction, the different styles of finish, and other 
exclusive features that materially influence careful buyers to select the Globe-Wernicke ‘‘Elastic’’ 
Bookcase—the only one equipped with a non-binding door equalizer. 


Name of authorized agent in your city mailed on request for catalog. 
we ship on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. 


BRANCHES: 
New York, 
Chicago, Boston 


The GluobeWernicke Co... Cincinnati 


Where not represented 
Write for catalog 104 V, 
AGENCIES 


In about one 
thousand cities 





Ivers & Pond |g 
PIANOS 


Our new catalogue with beautiful half-tone 
plates of our new models, especially designed 
for the 1906 trade, is just off the press and 
with other descriptive pamphlets will be 
mailed free. 

Never before have our pianos, judged 
either from a musical or an architectural 
standpoint, been so highly perfected. A 
critical examination of these matchless in- 
struments will reveal an artistic tone quality, 
ease and precision of action touch never be- 
fore attained. Their tune staying properties 
and their extreme durability will appeal 
strongly to the economical buyer. 


HOW TO BUY. trcdeserioycn: 


Ivers & Pond Piano we will mail you a price list of 
cash and time prices fully explaining our method of 
selling on Easy Payments at whatever distance you 
may livefrom Boston. Any piano you may order will 
be carefully selected and shipped subject to approval 
to be returned at our expense for railroad freights if 
not entirely satisfactory. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
183 Boylston Street, Boston. 





'TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
. the best and simplest device for and 6 
A: copi From panne and § 


copies al, 

fwe will waal complete yo 

; cap size, without deposit, on ten 

Fe tei eet 

Pigcount of 5 net. 
cCATOR 


AUS D 
aD John Bee ew York C oe 





GALEN : HALL 


HOTEL AND SAN ATOR. TUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. L. INTEC CITY. 
Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con- 
venience and half an acre of Openve Baths. klet. 
F,. L. YUUNG, General Manager. 


READING NOTICES 


“THE POPULAR SHOP.” 

Our readers will be interested in the announcement of 
Joseph P, McHugh & Co, on another pale Now that the 
fall is at hand the services of these .* Beg re a - 
furnishers are in great demand. e Mi 
distinctive. Plans and estimates will oy teraieh 
application. 





upon 
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LET US PAY YOUR DRESSMAKING BILLS! 


This is about what it amounts to when you buy 


‘**HOPEWELL’”’ CLOTH DIRECT FROM THE MILLS, 
And so cut out all middlemen’s profits - (there are usually at least three). 
The Fall line of ‘‘ Hopewell’’ cloths at $1.30 per yard, 54 inches wide, 


are of such quality that you would pay $1.50 to $2.00 per yard for them anywhere else, They 
are of the right weight for tailor-made suits, coats, skirts, etc. Firmly and closely woven. 
ay willhold their shape and retain their finish and lustre until they are entirely worn out. 

he patterns are quiet and in good taste, and yet possess style, distinction and character. 
These cloths cannot be excelled by any similar fabrics of either foreign or domestic make. 

“Hopewell” cloth is composed of absolutely nothing except the most carefull 

selected fleece wool. It contains not one atom of cotton, shoddy or any other adul- 
terant. Perhaps you know that very many so-called “all-wool” cloths are only “com- 
mercially all-wool,” and contain varying amounts of other things. 


You cannot afford to buy a fall or winter garment until you have seen our fall line. 
SAMPLES FREE! 
Drop us a postal, Ask merely for “ Hopewell” cloth for fall. _Don’t fail to tell us what — 
colors and mixtures you prefer. Our samples will be sent by return mail. ere; 
If you buy * Hopewell” cloth and don’t like it when it is received, you can send it back aoa othr 
to us and your money will be immediately refunded without argument or question. 
Our Mitis were established in 1836, and aspotless reputation of nearly seventy years stands 
behind every yard of cloth we make. For over fifteen years we have been selling “* Hope- 
well” cloths direct to the consumer. Our customers then are ourcustomersnow. You will 
un¢ srstand why people come back to us, season after season, if you will examine oursamples. 


HOPEWELL MILLS, pEPARTMENT E, HOPEWELL, CONN. 





Time-Tried Silver 


It is safe only to buy the kind of silverplate that has proved itself by 


time. There is a difference between the bare assertion that this or 
that brand will wear and the fact that 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


silverware has endured through actual service since its origin more 
than fifty years ago. Its reputation as ‘* Silber Plate that Wears ’’ 
was won on its actual wearing quality. Remember this when buying | be ONG 
and look for the trade mark your grandparents knew— j sine 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” All dealers sell it. Send for hand- 
some new Catalogue ‘‘J-79.” 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
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Survey of 


Governor Douglas, the Demo- 
cratic Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and the wealthy shoe 
manufacturer of Brockton, who is on 
the most kindly terms with the union 
workmen, absolutely refuses to run again 
for Governor. He had previously in- 
dicated his disinclination to be a candi- 
date, owing to the unwillingness of his 
family, who have no desire for political 
publicity. He is reported as having said 
that his wife was afraid that if he were 
elected again as Governor he would be 
nominated and elected President, and 
that would be most unwelcome. In his 
final declination he gives as his reasons 
the state of his health and the desire of 
his family that he retire. The Demo- 
cratic leaders are greatly disappointed.— 
In this city fusion of nearly all the va- 
rious organizations against Tammany 
was assured by a meeting of their repre- 
sentatives last Thursday. District At- 
torney Jerome was the candidate prin- 
cipally urged, but the Municipal Owner- 
ship League strongly opposed his nomi- 
nation on the ground that he was not 
favorable to ownership. But Mr. Cutting, 
who headed the Citizens’ Union delega- 
tion, reported that while he could not 
assure Mr. Jerome’s consent to be a 
candidate, he had positive information 
that he was in favor of municipal owner- 
ship, which seems to be the basis on 
which the fusion against Tammany is to 
stand. But the Municipai League people 
were not satisfied, and no conclusion was 
reached, and an adjournment was had 
till Thursday of this week, with the in- 
tention to bring in other minor political 
organizations. Meanwhile Mr. Jerome 
has given in his final answer that he wil! 
not be a candidate for Mayor, as he pre- 
fers to run again as District Attorney. 


Political 
Events 


the World 


His success in carrying on the work of 
this position has been remarkable—The 
resignation of Francis B. Loomis as First 
Assistant Secretary of State was~ac- 
cepted by the President last Monday, and 
his successor, Robert Bacon, was ap- 
pointed. Mr. Bacon is prominent in New 
York financial circles, was a former 
member of the banking firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and was a classmate at 
Harvard of President Roosevelt. He is 
a particular friend of Secretary Root, and 
it is said that he will take his place in 
Washington with Mr. Root’s active as- 
sumption of his duties. The resignation 
of Mr. Loomis was put in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s hands a month ago, and Mr. 
Loomis made public announcement of it 
a week ago. He says that private busi- 
ness will soon take him abroad. No 
plans are announced for his taking an 
official position. He is preparing a com- 
plete statement in vindication of the pub- 
lic charges affecting his conduct in 
Venezuela, especially as related to a long 
series of letters between J. A. Radcliffe, 
C. L. Kurtz and Mr. Loomis, published 
in The New York Herald. These letters 
show that Mr. Loomis was selected by 
these gentlemen to be appointed Minis- 
ter to Venezuela that he might carry 
out their plans for concessions under 
the Manoa claim for the Orinoco com- 
any. 

pany * 

The exposure of the 
frauds which have secured 
such phenomenal Repub- 
lican majorities in Philadelphia have 
stirred the people to an extent never 
felt before, and on Monday and Tues- 
day of this week the voters turned out to 
see that under the new registration their 
names and votes should be properly re- 
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Reform in 
Philadelphia 
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corded. This movement started a year 
ago, when the Democratic chairman or- 
dered a complete canvass of the city to 
be made by the workers of his organiza- 
tion. This was followed by startling 
disclosures and prosecutions, and it 
seemed to be proved that the Republican 
machine had placed full 85,000 fictitious 
names on the official registry, which 
were used to manufacture majorities by 
stuffed ballot boxes. It is stated: 

“Sworn evidence in possession of the Com- 
mittee of Seventy establishes the fact that no 
less than sixty-five thousand bogus ballots 
were cast at the municipal election held in 
February last, and there is evidence in the pos- 
session of District Attorney Bell proving that 
dead men, infants, girls, boys, dogs, cats and 
peanuts were voted and counted. 

“Men are now in jail who permitted ballots 
to be deposited in the boxes in bundles. It was 
proved before Magistrate Gorman that in one 
division all of the official ballots were in the 
boxes before noon on election day and that all 
voters who appeared at the polls later in the 
day were tricked into casting sample ballots, 
which, of course, were not counted.” 


There are 1,109 election precincts in 
Philadelphia. In one precinct the As- 
sessor, who is now in jail, put 777 names 
on the official register, when only 102 
voters live in the division. In this par- 
ticular division the Republican majority 
usually equaled the total population. The 
plan of casting the bogus vote was de- 
scribed to Edward E. Abrams, a special 
agent of the Committee of Seventy, by 
an active participant in the frauds, as 
follows: 

“We start out with two good men inside 
and a strong crowd outside. One of the men 
figures as the assessor. The other is our judge 
in the booth. These come or go just as a cer- 
tain policeman directs. Besides this pair we 
have two respectable persons to do our vouch- 
ing. We have to have these, as we must poll 
about three hundred and fifty to three hundred 
and seventy-five votes, and it makes things 
look good to have respectable men to swear 
them in. We really have one hundred and fifty 
voters in the division. At the last election, if 
I remember rightly, we turned in 364 votes.” 


a 


The famous Subway Tavern 
Company has closed out its busi- 
ness, and transferred its interests 
to W. A. Skidmore, who was in charge 
ef the restaurant department of the Sub- 
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way Tavern, and who will henceforth run 
it “ on business principles,” like any regu- 
lar saloon. Joseph Johnson, Jr., was presi- 
dent of the company, and he with other 
directors prominent in reform work, such 
as R. Fulton Cutting, Herbert Parsons 
and Dr. E. R. L. Gould, went to the 
brewery to make the transfer of the 
property. Mr. Johnson said in an inter- 
view : 

“ The experiment has failed. A year’s work 
has shown that beyond any question. The 
tavern was conducted exactly on the lines orig- 
inally laid down, and it has not succeeded. 
Perhaps it has failed because it was conducted 
on these lines. 

“But whatever may have been the reason, 
we have lost money, and after a fair trial for 
a full year, we have decided to quit. In so do- 
ing, there is only one thing which we desire 
to make plain. We have not been forced by 
the brewing interests to go out of business. 
On the contrary, we came to them and told 
them of our intention, and introduced them to 
Mr. Skidmore as a possible customer. The 
Subway Tavern Company bought its beer here 
under certain arrangements, but it and it alone 
was the proprietor of the Subway Tavern.” 
—The Common Council of Atlanta has 
presented its apologies to Chicago and 
other cities for the conduct of Mayor 
Woodward at the American Municipal 
League banquet at Toledo. They say, 
among other things: 

“ Whereas, He appeared upon the floor of 
the convention in a state of partial intoxica- 
tion, and, 

“ Whereas, His conduct was such as to bring 
discredit upon himself, to outrage the senti- 
ment and spirit of our people and to do incal- 
culable injury to the city of Atlanta, be it 

“ Resolved, That regret be tendered to the 
American Municipal League on account of the 
‘spectacle’ which the Mayor made of himself; 
that the Mayor’s attitude toward the city of 
Chicago and the boorish manner in which he 
treated Mayor Dunne are heartily deplored and 
condemned, and that regret for his ‘ unseemly 
and unpardonable conduct’ be expressed to the 
city of Toledo.” 

Mayor Woodward admits he drank beer, 
but declares he was not drunk, and de- 
fends what he said about Chicago.—At 
Greenville, Ohio, Prof. A. Baldwin was 
giving an exhibition of a balloon ascen- 
sion, when the six sticks of dynamite 
which he took up with him exploded and 
he and his balloon at a hight of 1,500 
feet were blown absolutely to atoms.— 
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The fever conditions in New Orleans 
continue favorable, and the outbreak is 
under control; but the conditions are 
no better elsewhere, so that along the 
river there is much fever. In the settle- 
ment of Leeville there are 475 people, of 
whom 175 were ill of fever, twice as 
many cases as in all New Orleans. The 
five deaths reported in New Orleans last 
Monday are an insignificant number 
compared with the 72 deaths and 212 
new cases reported on the corresponding 
day in that city in 1878. Thus far there 
have been 292 deaths, against 1,246 in 
1878. Governor Jelks, of Alabama, has 
spoken for national control of quaran- 
tine, and the newspapers generally ap- 
prove, which is quite a new step in ac- 
ceptance of federal interference with 
States’ rights. While much is being done 
to screen cisterns and destroy mosquitoes, 
the chief reliance is on screening the pa- 
tients themselves so that mosquitoes 
will not be infected—The total val- 
uation of taxable real and personal 
estate in the city of New York is 
$5,912,144,227, a net increase of $271,- 
601,570 over 1904.—It is now pretty 
well settled that there will be no extra 
session of Congress this fall—Senator 
Depew has issued a letter of defense of 
his conduct in relation to the Depew 
Improvement Company, and its debt of 
$293,850.82 has been paid to the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Company.—Mr. 
Carnegie will be installed Lord Rector of 
St. Andrew’s University, Edinburgh, 
October 17th for the coming year; and 
it is announced that at that time the de- 
gree of Doctor of Law will be conferred 
on Mr. Carnegie, Whitelaw Reid and 
Charlemagne Tower, American Ambas- 
sador at Berlin ; Bishop Potter, President 
Butler, of Columbia University, and Rev. 
William J. Holland, Director of the Car- 
negie Museum. 


Most of the observers of 
the total solar eclipse Au- 
gust 30th report excellent conditions. 
The American astronomers, under Prof. 
H. J. Hussey, of the Lick Observatory, 
were at Assuan, in Upper Egypt. They 
successfully performed their complete 
program for the observation of the 
eclipse. Eight plates were exposed for 
the intermercurial planets and a com- 
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posite battery of four telescopes was 
used. One plate was exposed for the 
general coronal spectrum. Rear-Ad- 
miral Chester was in charge of a special 
expedition under our Navy Department, 
and reports that the observations taken 
in Spain were perfect in every respect 
An American expedition in Algeria had 
splendid weather. On account of the 
period of solar activity the corona was 
not very extensive, but evenly distributed, 
and brilliant red protuberances of hydro- 
gen were seen at the beginning and end of 
the period of totality. A full set of photo- 
graphs was taken. Sir Norman Lockyer 
was in charge of a British expedition 
which was taken by a naval vessel to the 
port of Philippeville, in Algiers; but the 
authorities would not allow the cruiser to 
anchor there, and accordingly they went 
to the island of Majorca, where the con- 
ditions were so bad that they had but 
indifferent success. Another English 
expedition, under Prof. Hugh Callendar, 
had little better success in Spain, because 
of the clouds. But in Tripoli, Tunis and 
Algiers other expeditions report fine suc- 
cess. Among the observations thus far 
reported the shadow bands were espe- 
cially fine; Baily’s beads not seen; the 
corona evenly developed, with no long 
streamers. “ 


The Advisory Board of 
Engineers upon Plans for 
the Panama Canal, consist- 
ing of American and foreign experts, 
held their first meeting in Washington 
in the offices of the Canal Commission on 
September 1st. Chairman Shonts, of 
the Commission, laid before them pam- 
phlets containing the additional data 
derived from surveys and the experience 
of last year in excavating the Culebra 
cut, and various suggestions for modifi- 
cations in the original plans. The most 
important question to be decided is 
whether a sea-level canal is practicable 
and, if so, whether it should be con- 
structed as such now, or first as a lock 
canal and afterward cut down. Even 
with a sea-level canal a tide lock will be 
necessary at the Panama end. The ques- 
tion of the dimension of the lock cham- 
bers is also a difficult one to decide be- 
cause of the rapid increase in the size of 
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vessels. Chairman Shonts concludes his 
letter to the board with the words: 


“It is needless to say that the Commission 
desired not only your opinion upon these plans, 
but upon any variation of them, or upon any 
entirely different plan which may suggest itself 
to you. It requests your views as to what plan 
it is most expedient, all things considered, for 
the United States to follow in the completion 
of the Panama Canal.” 


The membership of the Advisory Board 
is as follows: Henry Hunter, nominated 
by the British Government; M. Adolphe 
Guérard, nominated by the French Gov- 
ernment ; Herr Eugene Tincauser, nomi- 
nated by the German Government; Herr 
J. W. Welcker, nominated by the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands; M. L. 
Quellennec, consulting engineer of the 
Suez Canal; Gen. George W. Davis, U. 
S. A., retired; Alfred Doble, chief engi- 
neer of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Wil- 
liam Barclay Parsons, formerly of the 
New York Rapid Transit Commission ; 
Prof. William H. Burr, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Frederick P. Stearns, of Boston ; 
Gen. Henry L. Abbott, U. S. A., retired; 
Joseph Ripley, engineer of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, and Isham Randolph, en- 
gineer of the Chicago Drainage Canal. 
The board will visit Panama the last of 
the month, when the Canal Commission 


meets there. 
& 


The long diplomatic strug- 
gle between the envoys of 
Russia and Japan came to 
a sudden and very unexpected end 
through concessions by Japan in the ques- 
tions of indemnity and Sakhalin. When 
the envoys reassembled on the morning 
of August 29th Baron Komura offered 
half of the island for $600,000,000, the 
estimated expenses of war on. the side 
of the Japanese. Mr. Witte again stated 
that Rusisa would not pay a cent of in- 
demnity in any form whatever. Baron 
Komura then offered to waive the claim 
of indemnity and to compromise on the 
division of Sakhalin. This was at once 
accepted by Mr. Witte, and the announce- 
ment was sent out to the world that an 
agreement had been reached. As Mr. 
Witte came out of the conference room 
at Kittery he pronounced the magic 
word “ Peace,” and kissed his colleague, 
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Baron Rosen, and members of his suite 
on both cheeks, and as his big red auto- 
mobile approached the ‘Hotel Went- 
worth he was received with cheers from 
the correspondents and guests. From 
the jubilant expressions of the Russians 
and the downcast faces of the Japanese 
one would have supposed that the latter 
instead of the former had been defeated. 
The Japanese concession was only made 
upon receiving direct instructions from 
the Government after a long conference 
of the Cabinet and the four elder states- 
men, veterans of the Revolution of 1868, 
Marquis Ito, Count Inouye, Count: Mat- 
sugata and Marquis Yamagata, in the 
presence of the Mikado. Baron Kaneko’s 
presence in New York during the war, 
which caused much speculation, is now 
explained. He was an unofficial repre- 
sentative of the Mikado and the inter- 
mediary between President Roosevelt 
and the Japanese envoys at Portsmouth 
in his efforts to bring about peace. Im- 
mediately upon coming to an agreement 
the plenipotentiaries set themselves to the 
task of arranging the details of the 
treaty, which was drawn up by Professor 
Martens, one of the foremost authorities 
of the world upon international law, on 
the part of the Russians, and Mr. Denni- 
son on the part of the Japanese. The 
process of writing out the treaty was a 
slow one, as it had to be prepared in a 
French original and an English copy, and 
the Japanese showed great solicitude over 
the phraseology. An engrossing clerk 
was brought from Washington to write 
out copies, but to prevent any possibility 
of the violation of secrecy the envoys 
decided to have the work done by their 
clerks. Mr. Rojestvensky writing the 
French and Mr. Adachi the English. The 
treaty will go into effect upon its signa- 
ture by the Mikado and the Czar without 
waiting for the exchange of the copies, 
the French Minister at Tokyo and the 
American Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
conveying the notifications of the ap- 
proval of the two emperors. The treaty 
will not be made public until then, if at 
all. Its main provisions are, however, 
pretty well known. Japan gains all the 
points she insisted upon before the war 
and half of Sakhalin besides. She has 
also practically annexed Korea. Exactly 
what will be her power in Manchuria will 
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depend upon what agreement she can 
make with China. At the conclusion of 
the war with China ten years ago the 
southern part of Manchuria was ceded 
to her, but Russia, France and Germany 
compelled her to give it up. Now she is 
under obligation to evacute Manchuria 
simultaneously with the Russians and 
restore it to China. The Japanese will 
have control of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road running north from Port Arthur 
just as far as they have now possession 
of it—thatis,as far as Kwang-Cheng-Tse 
Pass, just south of the branch line to 
Kirin. Russia is to pay China $75,000,- 
ooo for the Chinese interests in that part 
of the railroad which is conveyed to 
Japan. This money may be paid over 
by China to Japan in case the latter does 
not retain the railroad. The railroad 
from Kwang-Cheng-Tse to Harbin is to 
remain in Russian control, and both 
Japan and Russia will have the right to 
maintain a limited number of railroad 
guards for its protection against the 
bandits. All the property of the Russian 
Government in Dalny and Port Arthur, 
consisting of the very substantial stone 


buildings, docks, etc., will be transferred 


to Japan. The Yalu timber concessions, 
the direct cause of the war, will go to 
Japan, and by the consent of China, 
which Russia will endeavor to secure, 
the lease of the Liao-Tung peninsula, 
including Port Arthur and Dalny, will 
be made over to Japan. “Until a com- 
mercial treaty is arranged both countries 
will have the same commercial rights as 
the most favored nation. Both Japan 
and Russia are to withdraw all troops 
from Manchuria within 18 months after 
the signing of the treaty. The southern 
half of the island of Sakhalin below the 
fiftieth parallel will belong to Japan, as 
it did before 1875. The boundary is to 
be marked by a mixed commission, con- 
sisting of one Russian, one Japanese, one 
French and one American engineer. No 
military forces are to be allowed on Sak- 
halin and no part of it is to be fortified. 
La Perouse Strait, between Sakhalin 
and Yezo, the outlet of Vladivostok, is 
to be free and unfortified. Japanese 
fishermen are to have the same rights as 
Russian along the Siberian coast from 
the Tumen River, north of Korea, to 
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Bering Strait. Each Power will be re- 
imbursed for the money expended in the 
care of prisoners, but since the Japanese 
prisoners are few Russia will have to 
pay much the larger sum. The treaty 
was signed by the plenipotentiaries, 
Count Serge Witte and Baron Roman 
Rosen on the part of Russia and Baron 
Juturo Komura and Mr. Kogoro Taka 
hira on the part of Japan, in the new 
Naval Stores Building of the Navy Yard 
at Kittery, Maine, on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, September 5th, in the presence 
of Assistant Secretary Peirce, represent- 
ing the President ; Governor McLane, of 
New Hampshire, the Mayor of Ports- 
mouth; Admiral Mead and Commodore 
Winslow. as 


The announcement of 
peace was received 
everywhere with 
great rejoicing except in the two coun- 
tries most concerned. In Japan the 
popular indignation against the Govern- 
ment for thus relinquishing part of the 
fruits of victory in order to secure peace 
is outspoken and extremely bitter. In 
Russia it is viewed from the standpoint 
of party interests, and none of the papers 
except the recognized organs of Mr. 
Witte join in the general chorus of 
praise for the diplomatic triumph of Rus- 
sia’s senior envoy in wresting such im- 
portant concessions from a victorious’ 
enemy. The war party in Russia feel that 
the treaty is humiliating, and the officers 
in the field deplore the stopping of the 
war at a time when, as they assert, Gen- 
eral Linevitch was ready to overwhelm 
Marshal Oyama. The Russian Liberals 
fear lest the movement for political re- 
form will be checked now that the dan- 
ger of war is past. All Europe gives 
President Roosevelt great credit for 
bringing about peace, and he has re- 
ceived thousands of telegrams of con- 
gratulation from the highest quarters. 
The Czar sent his thanks at once upon 
the announcement of the agreement and 
the Mikado four days later. 


“ PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: 

“Accept my congratulations and warmest 
thanks for having brought the peace negotia- 
tions to a successful conclusion, owing to your 
personal energetic efforts. My country will 
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gratefully recognize the great part you have 
played in the Portsmouth peace conference. 
“ NICHOLAS.” 
“Toxyo, September 3d. 
“The President: I have received with grati- 
fication your message of congratulation con- 
veyed through our plenipotentiaries and thank 
you warmly for it. To your disinterested and 
unremitting efforts in the interest of peace and 


humanity I attach the high value which is their | 


due and assure you of my grateful appreciation 
of the distinguished part you have taken in 
the establishment of peace based upon prin- 
ciples essential to the permanent welfare and 
tranquillity of the Far East. Mursunito.” 


President Loubet and the Emperor Wil- 
liam sent similar messages. 


& 


The invitations to the 
first Peace Congress 
at The Hague were 
sent out by the Czar of Russia. A cir- 
cular note suggesting a second Peace 
Congress at The Hague was sent out by 
President Roosevelt last year, and re- 
sponses were then received from all the 
Governments that were signatory to The 
Hague agreement. The President and 
Secretary Hay reported in a published 
note that Austria-Hungary, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, The Netherlands, 
Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden and 
Norway, Switzerland and Belgium 
agreed to participate. So did Japan, 
with the reservation that the present war 
is not to be taken up. Russia alone re- 
fused to accept so long as the war was 
going on. Now that peace is assured 
the President will soon provide that the 
Government of the Netherlands shall 
send out the formal invitation to The 
Hague. In the meantime there have 
been exchanges between the Powers con- 
cerning the scope of the conference and 
the questions which should be taken into 
consideration when it finally assembled. 
The war has furnished many points to be 
considered. Secretary Hay’s note to the 
Powers, giving the answers received, 
contained the assurance which is now to 
be soon carried into effect. He said: 


“ Altho the prospect of an early convocation 
of an august assembly of representatives of 
the nations in the interests of peace and har- 
mony among them is deferred for the time be- 
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ing, it may be regarded as assured as soon as 
the interested Powers are in a position to agree 
upon a date and place of meeting and to join 
in the formation of a general plan for discus- 
sion.” 

& 


The stockholders of 
the American-Chi- 
nese Development 
Company met in Jersey City August 
28th and voted to sell the concession for 
the railroad from Hankau to Canton to 
the Chinese Government for $6,750,000. 
This was the most important concession 
ever obtained by Americans in China, 
and the fact that it has been in our hands 
for several years without being utilized 
and is now relinquished is a serious blow 
to American prestige in China. Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, who has the control- 
ing interest in it, has twice in the last 
month been called to Sagamore Hill to 
consult with the President, who was de- 
sirous that the concession should be held 
if possible. In the present attitude of the 
Chinese Government, which, indeed, had 
already officially canceled the contract at 
the request of native merchants, the 
patriotic feeling, which finds expression 
in the boycott of American goods, has 
caused the organization of rich and pow- 
erful Chinese bankers, merchants and 
officials to protect national interests by 
developing their own resources without 
foreign capital or aid. Consequently no 
more franchises will be granted to for- 
eigners and those that have been 
granted will be revoked as far as pos- 
sible. It is commonly believed that 
Japanese influences have had much to do 
with the anti-foreign movement and that 
in many of their undertakings the Chi- 
nese will be assisted by the Japanese. 
The Canton-Hankau Railroad is to be 
800 miles long and will open up one of 
the richest regions of China. Only 22 
miles of the road has been built since the 
concession has been under American 
control. 
& 


The Canton-Hankau 
Railroad 


The appearance of a num- 
ber of cases of Asiatic 
cholera in Prussia, Poland 
and Austria causes apprehension lest 
the epidemic should become as _ se- 
rious as that of 1892, and _ the 
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health authorities are enforcing a 
rigid quarantine in Germany and other 
countries. The disease seems to have 
made its way as usual from Arabia and 
Persia through the Caspian and the Cau- 
casus and to have spread along the 
Volga, Bug, Vistula andother rivers. Rus- 
sian emigrants bound for this country 
brought it to Hamburg, where up to 
September 2d there have been 66 cases 
and 23 deaths. The authorities have put 
a stop to all emigration and the Ham- 
burg American line sails without steer- 
age passengers. All emigrants are kept 
at quarantine for six days, as the dis- 
ease develops in five. Cholera is re- 
ported in some of the barracks in West 
Prussia and the military maneuvers have 
been countermanded on account of it. In 
some Prussian cities the schools have 
been closed. It is officially denied by the 
Russian Government that there is any 
cholera in Russian Poland, altho it is 
positive that the disease was brought 
down the Vistula by the raftsmen, and 
four deaths have been reported by way 
of Warsaw. From all parts of Germany 


sections of the alimentary canal of per- 


sons who die under circumstances sug- 
gesting cholera are sent to the Institute 
of Infectious Diseases for microscopical 
examination, and reports are made with- 
in twelve hours. Prof. Elie Metchin- 
koff, the head of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, expresses the belief that the pre- 
cautions taken by the German authori- 
ties to prevent the spread of the disease 
are effective and that there will be no 
general epidemic.—In Manila the chol- 
era is spreading among the natives and 
two cases have appeared among the 
American troops. The total number of 
cases treated at Manila since the out- 
break is 40, with a5 Spee. 


The Sultan of Morocco has 
yielded to the French de- 
mands in so far as to release 
Bou Mzian el Miliani, the Algerian mer- 
chant who was arrested at Gharb, but he 
refuses to apologize for the arrest or 
make reparation. On the contrary, he 
still insists that as Defender of the Faith- 
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ful he has jurisdiction over all Moham- 
medans in Morocco whatever their na- 
tionality. The French Government is 
now thoroughly aroused to the impor- 
tance of maintaining her prestige, for 
she has 6,000,000 Mohammedans in her 
African colonies and cannot afford to be 
put in a position of not being able to de- 
fend her own subjects. Accordingly she 
has given an ultimatum to the Sultan, 
stating that the release of the Algerian 
is not sufficient and demanding in addi- 
tion that an indemnity be paid, that the 
Kaid who made the arrest be dismissed 
and that a public apology be made for the 
outrage. The fact that Count von Tatten- 
bach, the German Minister at Fez, under 
instructions from Chancellor von Biilow, 
urged the Sultan to release the Algerian 
is the cause of greater irritation to the 
French, as it is another indication of the 
growing power of Germany in Morocco. 
But the arrangements between the two 
Powers for the international conference 
on the Moroccan question are said to 
have been completed satisfactorily to 
both parties, and nothing remains to set- 
tle but the place and date. The German 
papers talk of the conciliation of France 
by cancellation of the loan of $2,500,000 
obtained from Berlin bankers in viola- 
tion of the pledge made to France by the 
Sultan only a few months ago when he 
borrowed $12,000,000 from that country 
on condition of not applying to any other 
country for loans in the future. The 
Sultan is, however, spending the money 
and has ordered a consignment of Cir- 
cassian ladies from Constantinople and a 
troupe of dancers from Egypt.—Brig- 
ands are so numerous and daring in the 
vicinity of Tangier that no Europeans 
dare live in the suburbs of Tangier, for 
the tribe of Angeras is trying to kidnap 
some foreigners to hold for ransom after 
the manner of Raisuli, with whom they 
are in constant feud. The Angeras re- 
cently raided three villages under 
Raisuli’s authority near Tangier and car- 
ried off large herds of cattle and sheep. 
Raisuli pursued with a band of his fol- 
lowers and several men were killed and 
wounded in the resulting skirmish. 





Philip Vasilyevich’s Story 
BY MAXIM GORKY 


[Either en account of lack of evidence or because of the protests of literary men 
and societies throughout the world, Moxim Gorky has at last been released from prison, 
and he will not be prosecuted on the charge of conspiring to overthrow the Russian Gov- 


ernment. 


It is not to be expected that his recent experiences in the hands of the police 


will modify the appropriateness of the pseudonym under which he writes, Gorky, “ the 


Bitter One.”—EDITOR. ] 


WAS sitting in the town park on a 
bench under the trees, the. wind 
shook angrily the black, wet 

branches over my head and, tearing off 
the last leaves, carried them away down 
the hill to the wide, turbid river, and the 
river exhaled damp, 


His face had prominent cheek bones, 
his large, soft-gray eyes sunk deep be- 


neath his high forehead. 


“Thank you,” he replied morosely, 
taking the money with his long hand, 
which was trembling from cold or shame. 

“ Thank you. Now 





cold breaths  to- 
ward the sky. 

Beyond the river, 
in the yellow velvet 
of withered grass, 
a small lake was 
glimmering; the 
dull autumn sky 
reflected itself in 
it mournfully; the 
pale disk of the 
moon was wasting 
away in the sky. 
The sun had long 
set behind the dark 
wall of the distant 
forest and the pur- 
ple strip of the set- 
ting sun, amidst 
the thick, dark-blue 
clouds, seemed like 
a stream of fire 
in the mountain 
straits. 





I'll goto eat. 

I got up and 
went together with 
him. There was 
something I liked 
in him; he aroused 
my curiosity ; there- 
I asked him: 

“Could: I, per- 
haps, be of more 
service to you?” 

“ Find work for 
me!” he exclaimed, 


“T am longing 
for work, just as 
I am longing for 


bread,” he said, 
walking beside me. 
“Tt is hard for me 
and I am ashamed 
to beg. I can work ; 








“Listen!” said 
some one, softly, 
near me. 

I turned around; a tall, poorly dressed 
young man stood near my bench. The 
noise of the trees had drowned his foot- 
steps and I did not hear when he came 
over to me. 

“Give me something to buy bread 
with!” he continued, lowering his voice. 
He bent down his head, retreated a step, 
but did not remove his hat. I liked this. 
I silently thrust my hand into my pocket. 

“Not much!” he said to me quickly, 
and lifted his head proudly. “ You think 
I’m a beggar? No; I’m simply out of 
work. I’m hungry. Do you believe me?” 

“T do,” said I. 


MAXIM GORKY 


but there are more 
people in this 
town than there is 
work, as everywhere else,” and he 
smiled. 

“ What’s your name?” I asked. 

“Platon Bagrov. You see I am a 
peasant. I went through a village school, 
I studied well and the teacher loved me 
very much. She succeeded in persuading 
an old landowner to send me to the 
gymnasium.” 

There were large, dark spots under his 
eyes. His gristly nose, with a small 
hump, was red from cold. The youth 
put his hands into the pockets of his old 
trousers, bent his spine and twitched his 
shoulders for cold. His thin coat, but- 
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toned up to his throat; his high, outworn 
boots and his old rumpled hat made him 
look like a street organ grinder. He 
spoke calmly, without any sadness or 
complaint in his voice, and it seemed as 
tho he himself was listening to his words 
and was verifying them. 

“TI stayed four years at the gymna- 
sium ; when I was in the second class my 
mother died—she lost her way in the 
fields and was frozen to death—my father 
died before that, and when I was pro- 
moted to the fourth class the old land- 
owner died. Her heirs did not care to 
pay for me any longer and I had to leave 
the gymnasium. Here my education 
ended.” 

At this point a lady passing us jostled 
him; he quickly tossed his head back, 
glanced at her, raised his hand to his hat 
and said in a dull voice: 

“Excuse me!” 

The lady went past us without glanc- 
ing at him. He closed his lips tightly 
and said, smiling: 

“How people are accustomed to jos- 
tling one another, as tho it were nothing 
to jostle.” 

We came to a tavern and seated our- 
selves by a little table in the corner of a 
small room which was densely filled with 
tobacco smoke; I ordered some beer for 
myself, and he, while waiting for some- 
thing to eat, continued his story in an 
undertone, looking about on all sides: 

“ At first I lived with one of the watch- 
men of the gymnasium, then he placed 
me in a grocer’s shop as an errand boy, 
but my master turned out to be a drunk- 
ard and a bully, so I left him.” 

The waiter put a plate of bread on the 
table. Platon immediately took a piece of 
it, but his hand trembled strangely; he 
cast a quick glance at me, put the bread 
back on the plate, and went on, with 
lowered head: 

“I was fourteen years at the time ; now 
I am nineteen; two years from now I 
must serve in the army. During those 
years I have seen a great deal. I lived 
in different cities, I-worked for a plumb- 
er, for a gardener, I was an errand boy 
in the office of a certain Southern news- 
paper, I was fishing in the Sea of Azof, 
I was also by the Caspian Sea; I have 
experienced a great deal. I have seen, I 
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have reflected upon, life, and, do you 
know, life is poorly constructed.” 

The waiter brought a bowl which was 
filled with something thick and strong 
odored. Platon sniffed the air deeply 
and ravenously, moved the bowl with 
both hands closer to himself and, with- 
out interrupting his narration, began to 
pour the soup out into the plate. 

“Tam very fond of reading and I have 
a rule to spend one-third of my earnings 
on books. After I have read the book I 
sell it, of course. I always feel sorry 
about this, but how can I drag the books 
with me? I don’t like to live long in one 
place. I want to see as much as possible, 
I want to’ be educated, to understand 
everything.” 

“ To be educated is a beautiful desire, 
but it seems to me that it is necessary to 
stay long in one place for that. How- 


ever, eat,” I said, noticing how his nos- 
trils expanded scenting the smell of the 
food. He smiled and began to eat, vainly 
attempting to conceal from me his hun- 
gry greediness. 

It was somewhat strange to hear his 
simple words, in which rang a certain 


unseizable rhythm and profound seri- 
ousness, which was rather unbecoming 
to the youth of the man. He was some- 
what showing off by his smooth speech, 
and it was obvious that he was endeavor- 
ing to convince me of his intelligence. 
Now, as I observed the acute rapacity 
with which he was eating, I tried not 
to look at him, so as not to confuse him, 
and, thinking of him, I was examining 
the room. 

In the opposite corner sat a teleg- 
raphist, with his cap moved up to the 
back of his head. He leaned his chest 
heavily on the table and _ scrutinized 
sternly the bottle of vodka which stood 
before him. Big black flies were flying 
around over him, filling the air with a 
discontented and disturbing buzz. They 
now lost themselves amidst the dust- 
covered leaves of the flowers on the 
windows, and now with a swing struck 
bluntly against the window panes. A 
suffocating smell of tobacco, sour cab- 
bage, geranium and of vodka filled the 
room. 

A tall, pimple-faced man _ entered, 
seated himself by the little table opposite 
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the telegraphist, silently filled a glass 
with vodka, drank it, then he licked 
around his red mustache carefully, and 
asked in a basso: 

‘““How are you?” 

‘The telegraphist threw himself back 
in his chair, struck the table with the 
palm of his hand, and replied, angrily: 

“Tam in such a mood that I feel like 
smashing window panes! ” 

“ Make a complaint,” advised the red- 
headed man, pouring out more vodka. 

“The devil! Everybody’s complain- 
ing But who pays attention?” 

Platon glanced at me and said in a 
low voice: 

“T don’t drink, but I am very fond 
of sitting in taverns. It’s interesting. 
You can always hear peculiar words. 
You can catch an idea.” 

“Ttisall ugly and tedious,” I remarked. 
“Tf you are fond of reading then you 
ought to read more, for in books you 
will find more valuable ideas than in 
taverns; isn’t it so?” 

“Y-yes, of course,” he assented, hesi- 
tating awhile for some reason or other; 
and, after a pause, added: “ Altho, do 
you know, you may sometimes find even 
in ugly words the same idea which you 
read in a book. Then you believe the 
book all the more and the people seem 
better, wiser.” 

“ Have you had any intelligent people 
among your acquaintances?” I asked. 

“Yes, when I worked in the newspaper 
office. The contributors treated me well. 
They used to give me books. And then 
I had another acquaintance in Rostov ; he 
is a carpenter, and a very intelligent man ; 
he has a whole library,” said Platon, 
slowly. 

He became somewhat dizzy from his 
meal and it seemed that he felt sleepy; 
his eyes grew dim. I got up, gave him 
my address, told him to come up to my 
house on the next day and extended my 
hand to him. He shook it firmly and 
said simply, with a nod: 

“ Thank you.” 

I noticed that he was not affected by 
my attitude toward him, and, tho, of 
course, I expected no gratitude, yet I 
was not much pleased with this indif- 
ference or whatever it was. We are 
all obliged to appreciate mutual favors 
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done to another ; this is essential to social 
life. 

It was already dark when I came out 
on the street. A long row of lanterns 


glimmering stretched itself into the dark- 
ness, the wind was blowing and the lights 
were trembling. 
“ He must feel cold in his light coat,” 
I thought of Platon Bagrov. 
* * * * 


I succeeded in finding for Platon a 
position as porter in the house of an 
acquaintance of mine, a very amiable old 
man, who had given up lecturing at the 
university several years ago and who 
now lived modestly and quietly, busying 
himself with investigating a certain para- 
site of wheat. 

His house was small and charming; it 
stood on the outskirts of the city, and 
in the summer, surrounded as it was on 
all sides by old linden trees, and sinking 
in thick waves of acacia and lilacs, it 
looked out of a sea of verdure like a 
hospitable, quiet and clean island. 

The professor had a daughter, a young 
girl with blue eyes and with ringing 
laughter. She played the piano fairly 
well, she painted, read belles-letters, and 
always wore white dresses; these were 
becoming to her even as the white bark 
is becoming to the birch. She was al- 
ways surrounded by friends who were 
just as refined as she was. Stu- 
dents, well-bred youths, carried away 
by their love of art, used to visit the pro- 
fessor’s home frequently. It was noisy 
and lively every evening in the room of 
the lower story ; the young people played, 
argued, read poetry, danced, and the old 
professor sat somewhere in a corner, and, 
stroking his gray beard, smiled at the 
merriment of the youths. Everything 
was simple, cheerful and pleasant. 

I used to come up to the house fre- 
quently, and I met Platon every time. 
Now his face had become fuller, the dark 
circles disappeared from around his eyes, 
he wore a heavy black waistcoat on top. 
of a colored shirt, black, loose trousers 
and high leather boots. It must have 
been his desire to impress himself upon 
people by this rather unusual costume. 
Tall and bony, he was stiff in his move- 
ments. His dark, short hair was some- 
what curly, his eyes had a meditative, 
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calm look, and there was something strik- 
ing about his face, with its prominent 
cheek bones. 

Meeting me in the house he would 
bow his head to me affably and silently; 
he was tactful; he never addressed me 
in the presence of the host or hostess, 
evidently feeling that he might thus place 
me and himself in an awkward position. 
But when I met him in the yard alone I 
used to shake hands with him and start 
a conversation. 

“Well, how do you like it here, 
Platon? ” 

“Fairly well,” he would reply, good- 
naturedly. “I haven’t as much leisure 
as I expected to have, but I find time for 
reading, nevertheless. I think that I will 
gain a great deal of good in this house. 
To see a great deal, to feel, to work, to 
= a great deal, that is life! Isn’t it 
so! ” 

“Yes, yes!” I said, approvingly, ad- 
miring his enthusiasm. “ And, above 
all, read more good books. Well, and 
how do you like the master and the 
young lady?” 

“They seem to be fine people. The 
mere fact that they don’t quarrel and 
that they are in general polite with their 
domestics is a blessing in itself. It is 
something rare to find. The young lady 
is amusing. She runs around, screams, 
makes wry faces. She’s always so clean, 
just like a fondled little pig.” 

I didn’t like this opinion about Lidia 
Alekseyevna. The negative relation of 
servants to their masters is perfectly 
natural, but Platon was half-intelligent, 
and he should have known that by this 
attitude of his toward the mistress of 
the house he lowered himself to the psy- 
chology of the kitchen maids. ' I said 
nothing to him with regard to this, and 
he went on, smiling: 

“But she’s a fine girl, nevertheless. 
She’s kind, amiable, and, altho capricious, 
she treats the servants well. Sometimes 
she chides the chambermaid, but. that 
isn’t offensive ; it is rather childish.” 

“She’s only one year younger than 
you,” I remarked. 

“That’s nothing,” he replied, calmly. 
“Years are not alike. Time should be 
measured by the number and-nature of 
impressions. What has she seen and 
what does she know?” 
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He liked to boast of his experience of 
life. I grew tired of this, too. And, be- 
sides, I had a reason for not believing 
him. I noticed several times that when 
Lidia Alekseyevna walked past the por- 
ter his hand rose to his cap with sus- 
picious quickness, his head bowed to her 
submissively, and he bent himself to- 
gether so comically and awkwardly, as 
tho fearing to frighten the girl by his 
long figure, which was like a poorly 
built tower ; he was so monstrously awk- 
ward and big compared with the young 
mistress of the house. I did not under- 
stand the meaning of these salutes, but 
Lidochka noticed them ; the ridiculous in 
a man is most easily accessible to the eye 
of woman. 

Thus the cheerful young girl directed 
her attention to the porter; she smiled to 
him kindly, occasionally she granted him 
a few insignificant words, and once, when 
he was chopping wood, she even asked 
him whether he was not tired.- 

One day she somehow asked me to 
tell her once more the story of my meet- 
ing with Platon. I complied with her 
wish and said in conclusion: 

“ He is too self-confident, considering 
himself an exceptional individual, in my 
opinion; he is apt to take God knows 
what into his head!” 

She paid no attention to my words. 

“He’s a queer fellow,’ she said 
pensively, smiling. “ He’s so comical, so 
tall; and he’s forever philosophizing 
there, in the kitchen. And they all make 
sport of him on this account.” 

Then she told me that the servants of 
the house considered Platon as a half- 
idiot because he did not make love to the 
chambermaids and did not sit in front 
of the gates on holidays eating sunflower 
seeds, but was forever reading books. 

In the eyes of the cook and the cham- 
bermaids his behavior was not at all 
becoming to a porter; he spoke very 
much, and incomprehensibly ; he sermon- 
ized to them, and his speeches irritated 
the people in the kitchen. 

“We ought to advise him to take up 
the examinations for teacher and let him 
go to the country to enlighten the peo- 
ple,” I said. 

“Yes,” assented Lidia Alekseyevna, 
“that would be better for him. Here 
he is out of place.” 
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And evidently from this moment on 
she began to pay closer attention to 
Platon; of course, not because she ex- 
pected to discover in him a fairy tale 
prince in disguise, but she was simply 
curious to find out how the man who 
sweeps the yard of her house feels and 
reasons. 

Spring was setting in; the rooks 
coming home. The loud croaking of the 
busy birds resounded unceasingly all day 
long in the old linden trees, over the roof 
of the house. 

I noticed that Platon’s eyes looked 
somewhat strangely; they looked far 
away beyond the things that were near 
him, as tho they were persistently search- 
ing for something indispensable to him, 
but did not find it, and, widening with 
surprise, they smiled a sad smile. He 
became taciturn and disconcerted in his 
movements. One quiet night in April, as 
he was locking the gates behind me, he 
asked me in a low voice: 

“ May I come up to you to-morrow? ” 

“ Please,” I said, “ come between five 
and six. Good night! Between five and 
six.” 

He came exactly at the appointec 
hour; he was dressed as usual in his 
waistcoat; he smiled to me confusedly 
and seated himself heavily by the table. 

I began to speak of the books he had 
read, but this apparently did not interest 
him; he answered absent-mindedly, un- 
willingly, and gazed with melancholy 
eyes somewhere over my head or through 
my face. Sadness was not becoming to 
his physiognomy, with prominent cheek 
bones, and there was something ludicrous 
about it. 

“How are you getting along?” I 
asked. 

“T am not feeling well. I feel ill at 
ease in that house. It is such a good, 
pure house, and the people are sensible, 
kind; I thought that near them I would 
set myself right, that I would learn a 
great deal. But it doesn’t work. My 
mind does not grasp anything. A certain 
anguish seizes on me. And I have even 
started to write verses; really I have.” 

He glanced at me confusedly and asked 
in a low voice: 

“Does it seem to you funny?” 

“No, not at all,” I said, reassuring 
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him. “Read the verses to me; would ~ 


you care to?” 

He nodded his head; his sad eyes 
smiled; he put his elbows on the table, 
lowered his shaggy head upon them and 
began to read abruptly, in a dull voice: 


“Night has come. I’m sitting by the win- 
dow. The garden is asleep. Gloom and si- 
lence reign supreme. I gaze into the darkness 
mute. And suddenly my soul cries out: 
‘Wherefore am I distressed with pain? 
Wherefore?’ ” 


His verses smelt of cheap tobacco, his 
boots of tar; the waistcoat was worn 
out at the sleeves, there were some but- 
tons missing at the collar, and I saw that 
the veins on Platon’s neck were beating 
painfully fast. He sat motionless, and, 
staring at the table, read on: 


“There is no answer for my soul any- 
where. All is clothed around me in a 
stifling gloom. The earth’s asleep, 
the moist air is mute, only my heart is beat- 
ing loud. Oh, wherefore does she al- 
ways laugh? Wherefore?” 


He became silent, lifted his head, and 
his eyebrows were raised interrogatively. 

“ Well, how is it?” he asked. 

I felt sorry for the young fellow and I 
wanted to turn his lyric into a jest. 

“No good,” I said, smiling. “It’s 
necessary either that both should laugh 
or that both should cry. That would 
have been better. Have you any more 
verses with you?” 

“Yes,” he said, in a low voice, and 
again lowering his head he began to read 
slowly and mournfully: 


“Farewell! My soul is filled with grief. 
. . . As before, I am alone again. 
And again my life is dark. Good-by, my dear 
light of mine! Farewell! Farewell! 
I have set my sail. I stand sadly at 
the helm. And the playful sea-gulls’ voices, 
and the strips of the white foam. All—by 
which the world bids me farewell. . 
Good-by! ” 


His dull voice rang monotonously and 
it somehow reminded me of the reading 
of the Psalter over the dead. He fell 
silent for awhile, glanced at me, and, 
heaving a sigh, went on: 

“ The distant sea is threatening me with mis- 


ery, and the worm of sorrow gnaws my soul, 
and the gray billow howls sternly. 
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But the sea with all its waves can never wash 
you out of my heart. Farewell! ” 


He became silent and sat motionless. 
I felt ill at ease and awkward. I was 
afraid that he might begin to cry, and 
I did not know how to help him. Upon 
teflection I decided to act like a sur- 
geon, to cut off the unnecessary part at 
once. I rose, walked over to him and, 
placing my hand on his shoulder, asked: 

“ Are you in love?” 

“Yes, of course,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

“Who is she, the chambermaid, Fek- 
lusha ? ” 

He raised his eyebrows with surprise 
and replied calmly: 

“Lidia Alekseyevna herself.” 

I knew it, of course, but I never ex- 
pected that he would tell it to me so 
frankly, and I did not want to hear it 
from his lips. It was somewhat unpleas- 
ant to me and very ridiculous. 

“ Listen, my dear,” I said as seriously 
and gently as I could; “ you must under- 
stand that this is amusing.” 

“ Amusing!” he exclaimed, in a low 
voice, and his eyes opened wide with 
astonishment. 

“Yes, of course,” I said. “ It is simply 
difficult for me to speak to you serious- 
ly.” 
“Why?” He repeated his stifled ex- 
clamation. 

“Just think of it: you are nineteen 
years old. Well, say that you have seen 
something, that you know something, but 
are you her equal? She’s an intelligent 
girl, with refined tastes. Everything 
that’s coarse is organically repulsive to 
her. But, besides, that isn’t the ques- 
tion. Such a combination as you and 
she is a matter of absolute impossibility. 
Being a rather sensible man, you should 
have felt this impossibility yourself. That 
should be felt!” 

“ And yet I do not feel it,” said he, 
softly but obstinately, and then asked in 
the same tone: 

“ Am I not a man like all men?” 

I shrugged my shoulders and began 
to speak to him again, while he looked 
at me with his gray eyes; stubbornness 
was reflected in them and I felt that my 
words produced no effect on-him. 

“And, besides everything,” I said, 
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stepping aside from Platon, “ I know that 
Lidia Alekseyevna loves me.” 

He rose from his chair slowly, closed 
his lips firmly, and, stooping, he went 
away, forgetting to give me his hand. 

As I escorted him I felt that I must 
seriously interfere with this amusing 
but unpleasant affair. 

* * * * * 

On the very next day, toward even- 
ing, I came to Lidia Alekseyevna and 
told her cautiously, so as not to make the 
matter appear too ridiculous, but at the 
same time quite seriously, that it would 
be better for her to stop paying attention 
to the porter. 

“Why?” she asked, surprised. “ He 
is so amusing. Do you know it is very 
interesting to speak with him. Some- 
times his stories, notwithstanding their 
-crudity, are so touching. And they de- 
pict so vividly the life of the common 
people. Why, then, O despot, must I 
not speak to him?” 

Then I told her plainly that Platon was 
in love with her and that first love, what- 
ever it may be, formulates the heart of 
a man for all his life. She shuddered 
with aversion, her eyes became round 
with surprise, her cheeks flushed bright- 
ly, and, offended and confused and agi- 
tated, she began to run about in the 
room. ; 

“ How does he dare?” she exclaimed, 
disconcerted. “He! He always has 
such perspiring hands. And they’re so 
red. And his ears are also red. But 
how is it that I didn’t guess it myself? 
How funny it is! I feel sorry for him. 
And this is so bad, so rude. You say he 
composed verses?” 

“ And I think they’re not bad, either,” 
I remarked. 

“ Oh, what a queer fellow! But how 
is it that I didn’t notice it myself? Real- 
ly this is interesting. A democrat in 
love. It’s a romance! Ah, my God! but 
what is to be done with him now, Philip 
Vasilyevich? It is necessary to dismiss 
him, isn’t it?” 

“ Not now by any means,” I advised. 
“Why offend a man since it can be man- 
aged without offending him? It is, of 
course, necessary to dismiss him, but it 
must be done cautiously, not at once. 
Wait a little.” 
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“ But I should like to see his verses, 
anyway,” she said, thoughtfully. 

Later I regretted sincerely and bitterly 
that I gave her such advice, losing sight 
of Lidochka’s childish light-mindedness. 

I left the city on the next day, and 
two or three days later everybody in the 
house knew that the porter was in love 
with the young lady. As I learned later, 
lively, and I must say wicked, scenes 
took place there. 

“ Platon! ” Lidochka would call. 

Platon would come. 

“Do you love me?” she asked, ten- 
derly. 

“Yes!” replied the porter, firmly. 

“Very much?” 

“Yes!” he repeated. 

“ And if I were to ask for something,” 
Lidochka said softly and mysteriously, 
pensively ‘ surveying his face with its 
prominent cheek bones, “ you would do 
everything for me, wouldn’t you, 
Platon? ” 

Everything!” replied the porter with 
unshaken confidence. 

“Well, if that’s the case,” she con- 
tinued, smiling triumphantly ; “if that’s 
the case, my dear Platon—”’ 

Her face became sad and she con- 
cluded with a deep sigh: 

“—-put up the samovar! ” 

And a merry smile beamed in her eyes. 

He would go, with drooping head, and 
put up the samovar ; his cheek bonesgrew 
ever sharper and sharper, and his eyes 
sunk ever deeper and deeper under his 
forehead. 

Sometimes Lidochka, after cross-ex- 
amining as to the power of his love, 
would make him wash her mud-covered 
rubber shoes, or would send him to take 
away a note to her friend, and whatever 
she asked of him she always dragged in 
his love; she always spoke with him in 
the name of his love. 

In the evening when the visitors came 
together she called in Platon, made him 
read his verses, and he read, with bowed 
head, not looking at any one. The people 
praised him, smiling; he bowed, and his 
face was motionless, as tho chiseled out 
of stone. Lidochka would say to the 
guests in his presence: 

“They are not bad, are they? Worse 
verses than these are sometimes printed. 
These are not clever, but they are sin- 
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cere. I know that the poet is really in 
love and hopelessly so! The prejudices 
of society and the cold heart of her whose 
praises he is singing stand in his way 
toward happiness.” 

I find that she treated the youth im- 
prudently and with undeserved wicked- 
ness. It seems to me that his love of- 
fended her self-respect and she avenged 
herself on the poor fellow for this. But 
then no one treated him any better. The 
old professor was a good-natured man, 
who loved all insects with the love of a 
sage, yet even he found pleasure in jest- 
ing at the youth’s expense. 

“Listen, poet!” he would say. “I 
earnestly request you not to put so much 
manure on the asparagus beds. I have 
told you more than once about it, but 
you’re forever forgetting. And I'll re- 
main without asparagus if the thing will 
go on so badly. However, I am not 
angry; I understand your position. He- 
he-he! It draws you to Arcadia. Well? 
It’s legitimate. In childhood a man is 
sick with measles and with scarlet fever ; 
in youth he falls in love, writes verses 
and dreams of heroic exploits. It’s a 
waste of time—of little use to life. But, 
anyway, it is better than the prudence of 
old age!” 

The professor always spoke at length 
and his eloquence was rather tedious, but 
he liked it. 

The servants also poked fun at. him; 
they, of course, were simpler and ruder 
in their jokes. And all jests were ap- 
parently well aimed, for the target was 
so big. But Lidochka was more inventive 
than all; I cannot conceal this, and, of 
course, I don’t approve it. 

In the evening, while the moon was 
shining, she would seat herself ina 
beautiful and thoughtful pose by the open 
window and would tell her girl friends 
loudly that love knows no obstacles, that 
to love there are neither nobles nor 
peasants, there’s only the man, the be- 
loved. And Platon heard it. 

Then she called him, gazed coldly and 
indifferently into his face and made him 
do something for her. 

She played sad tunes, tenderly touch- 
ing the soul of the lover by the soft, 
caressing accords; she sang sweet, ten- 
der songs, in which rang the anticipation 
of caresses and yearning for the beloved. 
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And all this she did in such a manner 
that the porter should see and hear and 
feel it. 

One day he came over to her in the 
garden and said: 

“Why do you laugh at me? Don’t 
make sport of me; you ought not to do 
it. What’s there to laugh at if I love 
you? I'll leave the city soon. I wish 
to remember you as kind and gentle. 
Don’t torture me!” 

His face was gray, his eyebrows low- 
ered and between a stern wrinkle was 
formed. He spoke in a low voice, and 
stood motionless, but Lidochka was 
frightened by something she noticed 
about him, and she ran away without 
saying a word to him. 

And on the next day she could not 
deny herself the pleasure of torturing 
him a little more; she called him into the 
house and made him read verses before 
two of her girl friends. The verses were 
about a young, strong oak; one of its 
branches had touched the face of a queen 
and the queen gave orders to cut down 
the oak. The verses were clumsy; the 
young ladies smiled as they listened to 
them. 

Soon the affair came to an end. One 
day I received a telegram from 
Lidochka. 

“Please come immediately. 
tune happened Platon. Lida.” 
; i? met me, disconcerted, pale, half 
sick. 

“Do you know? He shot himself!” 

“Ts that possible? ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes! There you have it!” she 
said, running about in the room, nerv- 
ously. “ And you are to blame for it— 
you!” 

‘“ I? ” 

“Of course! We should have dis- 
missed him then, at once, and you ad- 
vised not to do it! There, now! Poor 
man! I pity him.” 

Tears glistened in her eyes; it was 
evident that she had not slept the night 
before and that she had been crying. 

“Tf I knew that he was really—in 
earnest—I would not have allowed my- 
self to trifle with him,” she said, putting 
her handkerchief to her face and quiver- 
ing. “They say he’s still alive. Go 
over to see him! I can’t; I’ll go later. 
Papa is so upset. And everybody feels 


Misfor- 
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sorry for him. For he was so original !” 

Child! Even now she spoke of him 
as of a broken toy. 

I immediately started for the hospital 
and on the way thought sadly of Platon. 
He had seemed to me so sturdy and firm 
and here at the first collision with life 
he was overthrown and shattered. And 
I could not understand in Platon this 
lack of perseverance which is quite clear 
J a cultured man who leads a nervous 
life. 

He lay on his back; his face was yel- 
low, bloodless, covered with wrinkles; 
his eyes had grown dim, they. had be- 
come enormously big, and grief and pain 
stood in them motionlessly. His teeth 
were set together firmly and his cheek 
bones protruded in sharp angles. His 
long, sinewy hand was weakly hanging 
down from the cot, touching the ground 
with his fingers. He stared for a long 
time into my face with a wide-eyed, pain- 
ful look and maintained silence. Final- 
ly, out of breath for weakness, he mut- 
tered to me through his teeth with an 
effort, in a creaking voice: 

“ Ask them! I have worked for them, 
so as to make their life more comfort- 
able and clean. Why have they crippled 
me? Ask them!” 

And his eyes closed slowly. I lifted 
his hand, put it on my knees and said 
gently: 

“There was no crime in this, my 
friend ; this is an error, a misunderstand- 
ing. One should not judge people so 
severely. You'll recover and all this will 
be cleared up. You know that they are 
good people.” 

He quietly withdrew his hand from 
my knees and it rolled off again to the 
floor weakly. Without opening his eyes 
he said: 

“T have some books left there. Send 
them to Rostov, to the carpenter Yevsey 
Skryabin. Don’t forget!” 

“Very well, I’ll attend to it.” 

Taking out my notebook I jotted down 
his request and the address of the car- 
penter, while Platon lay motionless. 
There was a dull rattle in his chest and 
the large, dark in place of his eyes made 
his face look dead. 

I looked at him, maintaining silence, 
and I felt uncomfortable to stay there 
and uncomfortable to leave. 
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At last he opened his eyes and, no- 
ticing me, whispered: 

“Go away!” 

“ Good-by!” said I, again lifting his 
hand and pressing it. He did not re- 
spond either by a sound or by a motion 
of the hand. ; 

Slowly, with an unpleasant, cutting 
sensation in my heart, I left the ward 
and when I came out into the corridor 
I heard Platon’s hoarse voice: 

“ Nurse! Don’t let anybody in to me.” 

He evidently must have thought that 
Lidochka might come. 

And that night he died. 

Fulfilling my promise, I sent off to 
Rostov the books he left behind. I 
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learned from the servants that he had 
burned his copy books with his verses in 
the stove, but among his books I came 
upon a sheet of note paper covered with 
scribbling; the following lines, full of 
youthful pathos, were written upon it 
in a quick hand: 

“ Slowly and patiently I was ascending 
from the bottom of life to you, to its 
summit, and I looked at everything on 
my way with the eyes of a scout going 
to the promised land.” 

I took the leaf for myself as a memento 
of Platon; recently, while looking over 
the papers on my table, I found it and 
recalled the youth. And here I have told 
the story as well as I could. 


The Presumption of Black Mink 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


[This new animal story of Mr. Roberts’s is a worthy addition to those he has given 
to the world in “ The Kindred of the Wild,” “The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” and 


many others.—EDIToR. ] 


HEN the big Red Fox of Ring- 
waak found that his slim mate 
had presented him with a litter 

of six blind, red puppies he felt no vehe- 
ment paternal enthusiasm. 

He considered the new arrivals rather 
a bore than otherwise, tho he knew they 
were tremendously important or his mate 
would not devote herself to them as she 
did. He established himself on a dry 
and sheltered ledge just above the den, 
where he could keep an eye upon its 
occupants; and if any peril had threat- 
ened them he would have fought to his 
last gasp in defense of the helpless and 
apparently useless sprawlers. For sev- 
eral days, however, he had little time to 
rest at home and ponder the situation, 
because his mate devoted herself so 
closely to her new duties that he had to 
do the hunting for both. It was a long 
way down into the neighboring valley 
and the chicken yards which he had come 
to regard as safe objects of attack, and 
it chanced that at this season there was 
a scarcity of rabbits about the ridge. So 
it came about that Red Fox found him- 
self more strenuously occupied than he 


had ever been before at any point in his 
career. At this busy time the fortune of 
the wilds flung upon him one of his most 
unpleasant adventures. 

One day when he was hunting, not 
very successfully, down beside the still 
half frozen dead-waters, it happened that 
a little way up the stream a large mink 
started to trail a rabbit. The mink had 
been feeding for a time altogether on 
frogs and fish, and was just now smitten 
with a craving for red blood. He had 
just missed catching the rabbit at his 
first rush, and then, in an obstinate rage 
at his failure, he had settled down to 
the chase of the fleet quarry. 

For a little the rabbit’s tremendous, 
bounding leaps had all the advantage. 
But soon she began to tire. She ran 
around in a circle, and as soon as her 
trail began to wheel her cunning pur- 
suer, knowing just what she would do, 
cut across the curve and almost inter- 
cepted her. At this narrow escape her 
poor little heart came near to stopping 
with terror as well as with astonishment 
at the appearance of the dark, snaky foe 
in this unexpected quarter. She ran on 
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down the bank of the dead-water, with 
the mink not ten yards behind her. Her 
terrified eyes, absorbed in the doom that 
followed, failed to note the form of Red 
Fox darting across her path just ahead. 

Under ordinary circumstances an or- 
dinary fox would have discreetly ignored 
both pursued and pursuer, avoiding a 
dangerous quarrel; for the predatory 
wild folks, as a rule, do not like to fight 
unnecessarily. But Red Fox was utterly 
scornful of any mink as an antagonist, 
and he was ina hurry. His hunting was 
not for fun, but for business. Prece- 
dents and vested rights were of small 
concern to him. Crouching in a mass of 
dead brown fern he waited for the rabbit 
to come up. Then a straight, darting 
rush and the fugitive was caught right 
in the air, in the middle of one of her 
wild leaps. One despairing squeal and 
her neck was bitten through. Then, 
throwing her over his shoulder, Red Fox 
started homeward with his easy prize, 
never deigning to cast a look toward 
the baffled pursuer. 

But in this arrogant confidence, for 


once, he made a mistake. The big black 
mink was no coward, and his keen little 
eyes went red with rage at this insult 


and injury combined. It was presump- 
tion, of course, for him to think of match- 
ing himself against the great master fox, 
feared all through the Ringwaak regions 
for his strength and craft. But his eyes 
were now like two glowing points of 
garnet, and prudence had been burned 
out of his brain. After a half-second’s 
pause he darted like a snake behind Red 
Fox and bit him through the hind leg. 

In wrath and amazement Red Fox 
dropped his burden and turned upon this 
presumptuous assailant. But the mink, 
with one of his lightning-like springs, 
was already eight or ten feet away, 
crouching and waiting. Red Fox cov- 
ered the distance at one bound, but when 
he alighted the mink was not there. The 
snaky, black figure, belly to the ground, 
was crouching eight or ten feet away, 
eying him with a fixed malevolence. 
Again, and yet again, Red Fox sprang 
at him, only to be evaded again and 
again with the like ease. At last he too 
crouched flat, eying his foe with keen 
curiosity for a good half minute. Then 
with great deliberation he arose, picked 
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up the dead rabbit, and once more started 
homeward with the prize. 

He had not gone a dozen steps when 
again, like a swift and deadly shadow, the 
mink closed in behind him and gave him 
a terrible, punishing bite in the other 
hind leg, above the second joint. Had 
he been less heavily muscled this attack 
might have hamstrung him. This time, 
however, he was on the alert. He 
wheeled savagely, under the rabbit’s body 
as it were, so that he seemed to throw the 
latter over his head. But again he was 
too late. The black assailant was be- 
yond reach of his jaws, again crouching 
and waiting and menacing. 

This time Red Fox felt a sense of in- 
jury added to his wrath. That last bite 
hurt him badly. He followed up the 
mink in a long, steady rush, but the latter 
was too quick for him, too supple in 
dodging, and after having chased him for 
about a hundred yards he gave up the 
vain effort. Wheeling abruptly, he ran 
back to the subject of the quarrel where 
it lay sprawling and bloody on the brown 
earth. And the mink followed him, not 
five feet behind his heels. 

Now Red Fox was puzzled as he had 
never before been puzzled in all his life. 
He could not catch his too active foe. He 
could not carry off the prize and expose 
himself in so doing to those dangerous 
assaults in the rear. And he could not 
acknowledge defeat by relinquishing the 
prey. Placing one positive forepaw on 
the rabbit’s body he turned and glared 
at the mink with eyes narrowed to a slit 
and a sharp staccato snarl. He was 
threatening before he knew what he 
threatened, but he knew he was going to 
do something. The mink, nothing 
daunted, crouched again, in readiness for 
whatever that something might be. 

At length Red Fox’s sagacious brain 
decided to simulate defeat in the hope 
of luring the foe to closer quarters. The 
anger died out of his eyes, his tail and 
the fur of his neck drooped dejectedly, 
and he became the very picture of cowed 
abasement as he slowly turned away from 
the prize and slunk off. Instantly the 
mink, content with his victory, darted 
forward and began to feast upon the 
rabbit’s blood. Like Lightning Red Fox 
whipped about and was back between 
two breaths. But the mink had not been 
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fooled at all. There he was, ten feet 
away, glaring red, but licking his narrow 
jaws, withall his wits about him. Red Fox 
once more had the prize under his paws, 
but he was no nearer knowing what to 
do with it. In a sudden outburst of fury 
he rushed upon the mink to hunt him 
down by tiring him out. 

For a good five minutes the mad chase 
went on, up the bank, through the bushes, 
over rocks and stumps, through the deep 
woods, but never more than forty or fifty 
yards distant from the dead rabbit. The 
mink kept always some ten or fifteen feet 
ahead of his furious pursuer and felt 
quite at ease as to the outcome, because 
aware that he had the brook at hand as 
a safe refuge in case of need. If he 
should find himself getting winded he 
would take to the open water or dive 
under the lingering ice, where Red Fox 
would be quite incapable of following 
him. What the end would have been 
will never be told, for while neither 
showed any sign of tiring or yielding 
there came a strange intervention. A 
black bear came lumbering briskly out of 
the nearest thicket and, without so much 


as an apology to either Red Fox or the 
mink, helped himself‘to the rabbit, which 
he tore to pieces and began to devour 
with every evidence of good appetite. 
The chase stopped short, while both 
the mink and Red Fox glared indignant- 


ly at the giant intruder. Then Red Fox, 
philosophically concluding that the fight 
was off, as there was nothing left to fight 
for, trotted quietly away through the 
underbrush to seek other game. Time 
was too precious for him to think of 
wasting it in a fruitless quarrel. 

But the big black mink, as it chanced, 
was of a different way of thinking. He 
had wanted that rabbit, which he had 
earned by clever trailing and persistent 
chase. He would have had it had not 
Red Fox insolently interfered. Now the 
rabbit was beyond his reach forever, the 
bear’s great jaws making short work of 
it. His rage against Red Fox blazed up 
with fresh heat and he had no longer 
any thought but vengeance. 

Following cautiously and at some dis- 
tance he waited till Red Fox had ap- 
parently dismissed him from his mind. 
Then he slipped up behind once more 
and repeated the old attack, springing 
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back, however, more swiftly than before, 
because his antagonist was no longer 
hampered with a burden. This time Red 
Fox was thoroughly startled. He flashed 
about and made his spring; but, as he 
expected, he was again too late. His 
vindictive and implacable little enemy 
was crouching there as before, just out 
of reach, his strong tail twitching, his 
eyes like savage flame. Red Fox was 
bothered. He sat up on his haunches 
and gazed at the mink contemplatively. 
He wahted to hunt, not to fight. And 
that last bite hurt worst of all. 

Presently he made up his mind what 
to do. He got up and once more trotted 
away, but this time he limped painfully, 
as if one leg was so injured as to be 
almost useless, and he kept looking back- 
ward deprecatingly over his shoulder. 
Swelling with vindictive triumph the 
mink grew less wary and followed closer, 
awaiting the chance for another attack. 
Upon this Red Fox broke into a feeble 
run, limping terribly. And closer still 
came the mink, feeling that revenge was 
now close at hand. At last, in passing 
through a rough, tangled thicket of little 
bushes and dead weeds, Red Fox stum- 
bled and fell. In a flash the mink was 
upon him and reached for his throat. _ 

At this instant, however, Red Fox’s 
faintness and feebleness fell from him 
and the mink’s teeth never gained his 
throat. They met, indeed, savagely and 
punishingly enough, near the upper joint 
of his foreshoulder. But the next mo- 
ment his long jaws closed over his as- 
sailant’s slim, black loins, closed and 
crunched together inexorably. For a 
second or two the mink writhed and 
snapped, twisting like a snake. Then, as 
the long, white teeth came together 
through his backbone, he straightened 
himself out convulsively and fell together 
like a wet rag. Red Fox shook him 
fiercely for a minute or two, till assured 
that he was dead past all shamming, 
then threw him over his shoulder, as he 
had done the rabbit, and started for the 
den on the ridge. Tough, stringy, hard- 
fibered mink meat was not like .rabbit 
meat, of course, but there was a good 
lot of it, and his mate, with those six 
little ones tugging at her breast, was not 
in a mood to be over dainty. 

New York Crry. 





Can Life Be Produced by Radium? 


BY SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY. 


[Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., professor of chemistry in University College, 
London, is one of the foremost authorities of the world on inorganic chemistry. In 
collaboration with Lord Rayleigh he discovered argon in the air, and later a series of 
similar inert gases. For this work he received the Nobel Prize of $40,000 and from the 
Smithsonian Institution the Hodgkin Prize of $10,000. Last year he visited this country 
to speak at the Congress of Arts and Sciences. On June 20th the scientific world was 
startled by the sensational announcement that a momentous discovery concerning the origin 
of life had been made by an English scientist. Working experimentally at the famous 
Cavendish Laboratory in Cambridge, Mr. John Butler Burke, a young man in the prime 
of life, and practically on the threshold of what promises to be a distinguished career, 
succeeded in producing cultures bearing all the semblance of vitality by means of plac- 
ing sterilized bouillon and radium together in a test tube. With great modesty Mr. 
Burke claimed no more, in making his discovery public, than the possibility of his experi- 
ment having led to the generation of something which “ suggested vitality.” At the 
same time he made the interesting and significant admission that if his conclusions and 
those of the scientists who had examined them were correct they fitted in exactly with 
the definition of life which Herbert Spencer framed. ‘The leading authorities in Great 
Britain were immediately consulted on the value of Mr. Burke’s extraordinary achieve- 
ment. In the absence of any opportunity of checking Mr. Burke’s experimental work by 
personal observation, most of them naturally exhibited a considerable reticence in ex- 
pressing a definite opinion. Lord Avebury stated the view that judgment should be sus- 
pended; Sir Oliver Lodge made the interesting admission that “ people must not be 
surprised if something is done in the laboratory which may be properly considered to 
be of the nature of spontaneous generation.’’ Sir Wiiliam Ramsay cautiously remarked, 
when asked for his opinion off-hand, ‘* There may or there may not be something in it.” 
Finally Mr. Burke was constrained, in Nature and in the London Daily Chronicle, to ex- 
plain his experiment and its results at length. It was these detailed statements that 
induced Sir William Ramsay to write the interesting and valuable scientific criticism 
which is printed below.—Ep1ror.] 


HE _ recent 
letters to 
Nature by 

Mr. John Burke, 
working in the 
Cavendish Lab- 
oratory at Cam- 
bridge, have 
drawn renewed 
attention to the 
problem of the 
origin of life. 
Ever since Pas- 
teur’s discovery 


arises in carefully sterilized liquids. The 
balance of evidence against such a sup- 
position is now immeasurably strong. It 
has become a commonplace that liquids 
in which minute organisms termed mi- 
crobes can flourish and increase may be 
purified from such organisms by heating 
for a longer or shorter time to a relative- 
ly high temperature, and that if pro- 
tected from the ingress of microbes or 
their spores by a plug of cotton wool or 
by a long, narrow tube they manifest no 
sign of life, however long they are kept. 

It was, therefore, with a certain in- 


of the ubiquity of 
microbe spores 
and of Tyndall’s 
proof that if 
means are taken 
to kill the mi- 
crobes present and exclude their spores 
in a suitable medium, such as infusion 
of hay or “ bouillon’”—a kind of beef 
tea—no organic growths would be 
formed, the question has lain dormant. 
Dr. Bastian, it is true, has contended, 
and still contends, that the same spore 
does not always produce the same or- 
ganism, but I doubt if even he would 
maintain now that life spontaneously 
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credulity that the scientific world re- 
ceived Mr. Burke’s communication, 
which} it must be confessed, was modest- 
ly put forward, and, as appears from his 
second letter to Nature, only after “ tak- 
ing the opinions of various men of sci- 
ence,” and after ‘“ demonstrating the 
growths to many people at the Caven- 
dish and Pathological Laboratories.” 
We must, therefore, suppose that it was 
by the advice of these authorities that his 
most interesting letter was published. 
He proceeds to say: 


“Some critics have suggested that these 
forms I have observed may be identified with 
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the curious bodies obtained by Quincke, Leh- 
mann, Schenck, Leduc and others in recent 
times and by Raimey and Crosse more than 
half a century ago; but I do not think—at 
least, so far as I can at present judge—that 
there is sufficient reason for so classifying them 
together.” 

It may be explained that the “ bodies ” 
above mentioned are produced in some 
cases by crystallization in gum-like solu- 
tions or are due to phenomena allied to 
surface-tension, a familiar effect of 
which is the blowing of a soap bubble. 

Mr. Burke made use of, as a medium, 
a sterilized broth, or bouillon, rendered 
semi-solid by the addition of gelatine. 
On this he sprinkled a minute trace of a 
salt of radium. After some time micro- 
scopic growths appeared, which in- 
creased in size, and, apparently, budded, 
but which, remarkable to say, were solu- 
ble in water. I wish in what follows to 
indicate how it may be possible that 
these growths have been produced, tho, 
not having seen Mr. Burke’s “ organ- 
isms,” I do not wish to dogmatize. Pro- 
fessor Rutherford and Mr. Soddy some 
years ago discovered that the power of 
discharging an electroscope possessed 
by compounds of radium and thorium 
was due to the evolution of a gas, to 
which the name “emanation” was ap- 
plied. It may be mentioned in passing 
that in all probability the source of this 
gas is not in thorium compounds, but in 
a much more active substance, contained 
in perhaps all, or almost all, specimens 
of commercial thorium, a substance to 
which the name “ radiothorium” has 
been given, many hundred thousand 
times more “active” (1.e., more capable 
of discharging an electroscope) than 
crude thorium, as recently discovered by 
Dr. Hahn, working in the laboratory of 
University College. Messrs. Ruther- 
ford and Soddy discovered that these 
gases,or emanations, were condensable at 
a low temperature, probably to solid 
bodies ; that their life was a comparative- 
ly short one; that half the life period of 
the radium emanation was little over 
four and a half days, and that the tho- 
rium emanation would be half gone in 
somewhat under a minute. Rutherford 
has continued investigating the products 
of change of the radium emanation, but 
these, altho of great interest, do not 
immediately bear on our subject. 
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About two years ago Mr. Soddy and I 
isolated the emanation from radium, 
separated it from other gases, measured 
the volume of a quantity produced in a 
given time from a known weight of ra- 
dium bromide and found that, like other 
gases, it obeyed Boyle’s law—that is, by 
raising the pressure the volume de- 
creased correspondingly. It is thus an 
undoubted gas. We also succeeded in 
showing that when it is left in a tube 
confined by mercury its volume de- 
creases, until after about a month it has 
almost wholly disappeared. On heating 
the tube which had contained it a new 
gas appeared, apparently having been 
absorbed by the glass walls of the tube 
which had contained the emanation. 
That gas was recognized by its spectrum 
as identical with helium, one of the rare 
gases of the atmosphere. 


During the decomposition of the ema- 
nation into helium and other products 
much heat is evolved, as was shown by 
Professor Rutherford; it had been 
shown before by the Curies that radium 
continually gives off heat, and Ruther- 
ford proved that by far the major part 
of the heat was due to the spontaneous 
change undergone by the emanation. 
Now this energy need not all be mani- 
fested as heat; some, at least, may ap- 
pear as chemical action. A solution of 
the emanation in water decomposes the 
water in which it is dissolved into its 
constituent gases, oxygen and hydrogen. 
And the rate at which the water is de- 
composed keeps pace with the rate at 
which the emanation changes—that is, 
at the beginning, when the emanation is 
fresh and there is comparatively much 
present, the amount of gases evolved is 
comparatively great; and as the emana- 
tion diminishes so the decomposition de- 
creases, less gas being produced in a 
given time. 

The solution of this gas in water has 
the curious property of coagulating 
white of egg or albumen. What is the 
precise nature of the change produced is 
unknown. Hence if kept in a liquid con- 
taining albumen it forms, no doubt, ul- 
tra-microscopic cells, for the gas pro- 
duced is liberated in molecules, or, it 
may be, even in atoms. Some solution, 
injected under the skin of a living being, 
surrounds itself with a sack, or bag, the 
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walls of which are thick and hard and 
are absorbed only slowly by the living 
organism. These phenomena require 
further study, and I regret to say that I 
have not had an opportunity of examin- 
ing them more thoroughly, tho I hope to 
do so. 

Now, to come back to Mr. Burke’s 
experiments: A possible explanation 
appears to me to be suggested by some 
of the facts which I have adduced. Mr. 
Burke made use of solid radium bromide 
in fine powder. He sprinkled a few 
minute grains on a gelatine broth me- 
dium, possibly somewhat soft, so that 
the granules would sink slowly below 
the surface. Once there they would dis- 
solve in and decompose the water, lib- 
erating oxygen and hydrogen, together 
with emanations, which would remain 
mixed with these gases. The gases 
would form minute bubbles, probably of 
microscopic dimensions, and the coagu- 
lating action of the emanation on the 
albumen of the liquor would surround 
each with a skin, sothat the product would 
appear like a cell; its contents, however, 
would be gas, or, rather, a mixture of 
the gases oxygen and hydrogen. The 
emanation, inclosed in such a sack, 
would still decompose water, for enough 
would diffuse through the walls of the 
sack, which, moreover, would naturally 
be moist. The accumulation of more 
gas would almost certainly burst the 
walls of the cell, and almost equally cer- 
tainly in one or two places. Through 
the cracks more gas would issue, carry- 
ing with it the emanation, and with it 
the property of coagulating the walls of 
a fresh cell. The result of the original 
bubble would resemble a yeast cell, and 
the second cell a bud, or perhaps more 
than one, if the original cell happened to 
burst. This process would necessarily 
be repeated as long as the radium con- 
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tinued to evolve emanation, which would 
be for the best part of a thousand years. 
The “ life,” therefore, would be a long 
one, and the “ budding ” would impress 
itself on an observer as equally con- 
tinuous with that of a living organism. 

I am surprised to learn from Mr. 
Burke’s first letter that the “ organisms ” 
appear to dissolve in water. The emana- 
tion does not coagulate or apparently 
affect gelatine, for I have tried and 
found that it does not; indeed, it was not 
to be expected. Is it possible that the 
gelatine is pushed away to form the cell- 
wall, leaving the albumen as a partial 
content of the cell, along with gas? The 
latter would, doubtless, diffuse through 
the cell-wall of coagulated albumen and 
dissove in and mix up with the water. 
On placing the apparent “ organism ” in 
water the gelatine, too, would be ex- 
tracted, and the cell would seem to dis- 
appear, the wall being excessively thin. 
It would be interesting to learn if Mr. 
Burke has attempted to stain his “ or- 
ganisms ” with the usual dyes used by 
microscopists. It is possible that the 
coagulated albumen would take the stain 
better than the uncoagulated matter and 
that the structure would thus be re- 
vealed. 

As I said before, I have no desire to 
dogmatize. The supposition that the 
pouring of energy in some form into 
matter similar to that of which living 
organisms are made, and which serves 
as sufficient food for actual living organ- 
isms, might conceivably result in the 
production of life is a very attractive 
one. But one is bound to be skeptical, 
and the explanation which I have ven- 
tured to suggest appears to me to be 
sufficient to meet the case. But no one 
will rejoice more than I if it should 
ultimately prove to be inadequate. 

Lonvon, ENGLAND. 





With Southern Sun 


BY HERVEY WHITE 


(Mr. White’s acquaintance with Mexico, the scene of this as of several others of his 
short stories, dates from 1890, when he left the University of Kansas, where he was a 
student, to accompany the expedition of Dr. Carl Lumholtz into unexplored parts of that 


country. 


He has written of Chicago settlement life in “ Differences,” and Italy and 


Utah furnish the scene for some of the stories in “ When Eve Was Not Created.” In 
“Noll and the Fairies” he has given a fanciful presentation of the childhood of Oliver 


Goldsmith.—EDITor. ] 


HE had spent her life in the old town 
of Salem, with the exception of the 
last four years in college, and, 

presto! she was speeding toward the 
mountains! Mexico! The deserts of 
Sonora! Her family had said it was im- 
practical ; aunts and cousins had gone so 
far as to say absurd! But her mother 
had been willing, and her father, it 
would add to his comfort as well. Mr. 
Osgood was a mining engineer and 
Mabel was the favorite of his daughters. 
Why not, when his trips were often 
lonely, why not seek relief in a com- 
panion? At all events she was sitting 


at his side, speeding away in the West- 


ern Continental. She was enjoying her 
freedom, that was certain—enjoying it 
frankly and fully. Throb, throb went 
the swiftly moving car-wheels as the 
pulsating rails fled behind them. She 
was free from the confinements of her 
home, the straight, the established New 
England. The great West was taking 
her into its arms. 

Her father made much matter with 
his paper and pretended it all ordinary 
and usual. “ Wait till the time comes 
for excitement,” he said once in reply to 
some enthusiasm. “ Wait till you are 
on the back of a mule and rounding a 
high pass in the Sierras. Then there 
will be time to catch your breath where 
the precipice falls a good half mile be- 
neath you. One little misstep of your 
mule and you are hurled into ten min- 
utes of vacant daylight. Now this train 
life is altogether stupid. Better fill up 
the monotony with your Spanish. I 
should like to brighten up my own a lit- 
tle bit. It will do me good to make my- 
self your teacher.” 

It was breath catching, she admitted, 
when she came to it, that journey across 


the barren, desert mountains. Five days 
they traveled through the sunshine from 
the time they left the desolate, lonely 
station. The remotest valleys were not 
so lonely as the railroad where they left 
it in the alkali dust of desert. It had 
been stretching and extending for two 
days with no hope, when they stopped, 
of any respite. The water tanks and 
the station and the roundhouse were 
but gasps of the civilization left behind 
them. She was glad to go away and 
leave them stranded while the snorting, 
steaming engine was still undaunted. 
Some time perhaps it would return for 
her, if she could trust to her father and 
the company’s schedules. But just now 
she liked the desert uncontaminated, for 
she did not mind the simple village In- 
dian people, the men running behind the 
mules, screaming in some foreign, weird, 
undulating language that her father said 
was very good Castilian, tho it ‘did not 
remind her in the slightest of the gram- 
mar, her friend and companion for five 
days. 

In the end came the saffron dry 
grassed valley with the winding stream 
fringed with familiar trees. Old syca- 
mores and willows, how she loved them, 
and the cottonwoods, the cousins to her 
poplars. On the hillside piled the grim 
dumps of the mine, but she would dwell 
and live her life down in the village. 
Her father took her into one of the low, 
cool houses and introduced her to the 
widow Figueroa. In the evening came 
the widow’s son Juan. 

He was two and twenty, he was po- 
etic, he was wonderful; dark eyes with 
a flash of opal fire. She did not know 
an Indian could be beautiful, and yet he 
told her: laughingly he was an Indian. 
His mother, a white haired, gracious lit- 
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tle woman, said they had pure blood 
from the nobles of Castile. But Juan 
stuck to it they were Indians. He said 
this with proud tossing of the head. 
The tossing made his curls leap up like 
flames, black flames, such as are graven 
on old armor. “ What beautiful teeth 
you have!” thought Mabel, but her 
Spanish was all bound up in her gram- 
mar. She confined herself to “ Yes, sir,” 
and “Thank you.” And then Juan 
laughed and looked into her eyes. “ You 
speak Spanish? You understand?” he 
asked slowly. “I will teach you,” and 
these words were in the grammar. But 
his eyes, his eyes, they were not even 
mentioned; no more were the delicate 
tracings of his features. He was clean 
shaven save for a shadowed upper lip 
and the fine lines played about his mouth 
and eyes. A beauty so perfect, so deli- 
cate she could but marvel at and watch 
for many days. 

Her father being much of his time in 
the mountains (it was a question of 
opening new mines farther back), she 
was left entirely to the family Figueroa, 
to her Spanish and the simple village 
life. He had been right in thinking she 
would find a source of amusement. She 
was from the first so fatally amused! 
But the outward life went on monoto- 
nously, simply; each day a repetition of 
the preceding ones. A breakfast of cof- 
fee and meal cakes in the morning, then 
a walk out in the village to the market. 
She was always in the company of the 
widow, for she learned it was not the 
custom for a girl to walk unattended in 
the village, and instinctively she adopted 
all she saw. Juan need only so much 
as widen his big eyes and her choice was 
made accordingly in an -instant. The 
two walked around the little plaza and 
the widow selected and bartered among 
the peppers. The chief comestibles 
seemed to be the different peppers as 
they hung in brilliant red and green 
festoons. There was meat, but the 
widow’s brother was the butcher. It was 
explained that his trade would fall to 
Juan. Don Pancho was getting por- 
poiselike and portly and in time would 
be ready for retirement. Even now 
Juan was driving in the cattle and as- 
sisting—it was horrible !—at the slaugh- 
ter. Then he came home and taught her 
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Spanish and she listened, she trembled, 
and stammered blunderingly the words. 
His eyes, his voice, his hands, were like 
sweet music. She studied at her Spanish 
day and night. 

At noon they had the chief meal ot 
the day. It was spread out on the mat- 
ting on the floor in the middle of the 
long, cool living room they always dwelt 
in. With the kitchen and the cooking 
Mabel was alsofamiliar—the white stone 
stove, with polished brass and copper 
pots, where the widow moved like a 
priestess at an altar. Indeed, the stove, 
being set in an arched recess, with a 
Madonna and pink baby overhanging it, 
was not unlike an old shrine by a way- 
side in some far away tho Christian for- 
eign land. On the first day and always 
with her father the two sat at a table 
for their dinner. But when Mabel saw 
the family on the matting, the white 
tablecloth spread spotless in the center, 
she asked to sit with them as was their 
custom and to be allowed to share from 
off their board. They protested, they 
said it was not fitting, and they yielded 
in an enthusiasm of delight. Don Pancho 
and his daughter were of the family; 
brown, shy little Carlotta with her 
brother. There was also an old man, a 
great uncle, and always Juan with the 
gleaming teeth and eyes. He sat so 
gracefully with crossed legs at the head 
and dispensed so graciously and hos- 
pitably the viands; if he knew that his 
legs showed to advantage, that his arms 
and hands as well were satisfactory, 
what matter that his little vanity should 
move him? He was dressed neatly al- 
ways, almost gayly; the brown buckskin 
trousers were well fitting, the short 
brown jacket was agleam with silver 
braid. As for shirt, it was the whitest 
of soft linen, and the throat, bare and 
quivering, rising from it was as live and 
supple as a sapling’s stem. Juan 
laughed, Juan talked, Juan made love; 
only not to Mabel Osgood as she sat 
there. She was revered like the Ma- 
donna who hung in honored place 
against the wall. It was to the village 
girls who happened in from time to time, 
always with their mothers, aunts or mar- 
ried sisters, and who, one and all, hung 
trembling on his glances as he talked, 
half grave, half gay, to their mammas. 
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Occasionally. he would pause in some 
jocularity and look about for a light for 
his cigaret. Then the girl, ever watch- 
ful, would run to him, holding up the 
little dish of burning charcoal. He 
would take it from her, half indifferent- 
ly, puff the smoke out, but always in his 
“Thank you” on returning it. there 
would be that shooting glance into her 
eyes. Soft wounded doe, what need had 
she of arrows?. Perchance his fingers 
would touch hers in blundering cunning 
and then what thrills would quiver 
through her happiness! And Mabel 
Osgood was jealous, even jealous— 
jealous of an Indian village maiden be- 
cause a butcher boy was coquetting with 
her. 

In the afternoon, close following the 
siesta, during which the fellow had flung 
himself down carelessly, often in the 
shade of the courtyard, where the 
orange trees were crowded thick to- 
gether, she had seen him lying once like 
some Apollo, his drowsing, beauteous 
head upon his arm, the wavering, soft 
flicker of fringed eyelids, the childish 
smile of sweetness on his lips. In the 
afternoon he would come to teach her 
Spanish, formally, reverently, with his 
mother always present, the little white- 
haired mother giving assistance, sitting 
on the floor on a white goat-skin rug, 
puffing daintily at her after siesta ciga- 
ret. And Juan, sitting gravely, so very 
gravely, going through the list of new 
words of the lesson. He could read, he 
could write, this accomplished fellow, 
tho he seldom did either one except for 
show. And she, a college graduate from 
New England, positively admiring him 
because he even knew. These lessons 
were the wonder time, the climax, unless 
that was in the evening later on. They 
walked out into the plaza in the twilight, 
when the wondrous desert blue was in 
the air. Far off the dreaming mountains 
were like jewels, and the thrumming of 
guitars was near at hand. Of love, only 
love, were the moaning folk songs, long 
drawn, in falsetto minor key. 

One day they were sitting in the 
courtyard, she busy with writing out her 
exercises, when the widow was called 
away for some duty and the two were 
left together quite alone. Juan also rose 
out of respect for the Spanish custom 
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and was about to excuse himself for the 
moment, when she looked at him and 
begged him to remain; she wished his 
help in correcting her sentences. He 
could not disobey the Sefiorita and sat 
down in the chair she placed beside her. 
In his eyes this was wrong, could not be 
countenanced, and yet the Sefiorita had 
commanded. He was awkward, embar- 
rassed and almost trembling with con- 
fusion. Mabel understood, but was de- 
termined. She would not concede to 
every silly custom. What harm could 
come in sitting here together in the -full 
daylight of the afternoon in so public a 
place as the kitchen garden, with his 
mother able to see them through the 
window? None the less the sentences 
went on stumblingly. There was too 
much of consciousness and restraint.. In 
her own nervousness she let the papers 
slip from her fingers and the wind sent 
them flying over the ground. They both 
stooped to recover the paper nearest 
them, both relieved that the situation 
was thus over, but in their haste to. get 
the papers their hands came together; 
for a flash she felt the fondness of his 
fingers. The fingers were doubtless ac- 
customed by long flirtations with the 
village girls to seek out other fingers in 
swift contact, and she, Mabel Osgood, 
like the Indian girls, was whirled away 
in the ecstasy of passion. Juan apolo- 
gized ; now there was no doubt about his 
trembling; he was shaken to the inmost 
center of his being. Almost on his 
knees he begged her pardon—his shame, 
his sin, had crushed him to the ground. 
And yet she understood he, too, was 
wild with inward singing. He, too, 
knew love as bred by tropic suns. For- 
tunately the widow returned at that mo- 
ment and together the three picked up 
the scattered papers. Juan soon rode 
away to the mountains, leaving word 
that he would be absent several days. 
His mother said he had gone out to buy 
cattle; she was herself somewhat dis- 
trait and overwrought. Perhaps Juan 
had said some word to her, or perhaps 
she saw as Northern mothers do. 

In those days that followed Mabel 
Osgood walked out alone, more alone 
than she had ever been before in her 
life. Her father was in the interior, in 
the mountains; he would not return for 
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a week, but even if he had been with 
her to advise her she would still, she felt, 
be alone as she was now. The widow 
protested and the village people -won- 
dered, but it was the great American’s 
daughter, and they shrugged their 
shoulders and spoke to her with respect. 
After all, it was the custom of her coun- 
try, tho the black-laced matrons cast a 
jealous eye. “These foreign innova- 
tions,” they said suspiciously, “ will be 
the ruin of our daughters, that is clear.” 
None the less Mabel Osgood walked 
alone and sat staring across the sun 
space of the plaza. 

What she saw was her own life from 
its inception—her childhood, her girl- 
hood, her education—and then her future 
in this Mexican mud village, the wife of 
Juan Figueroa, the butcher; perhaps 
even the neglected wife in time; for 
there might come in her years of grow- 
ing older a day when he would still 
laugh to young eyes. Even now he was 
not what her people would call virtuous. 
The Spanish standards were as different 
for the men as they were for the young 
girls and the matrons. But she would 


love him and remain loyal to the end. 
He was kind and she could not forget 


traditions. Her Puritanism, or New 
Englandism, as she put it, was as strong 
as his Latin disposition. She would 
make her life work in this village, she 
would be as a sister of mercy here 
among them. 

She thought of the crooked, dismal lit- 
tle streets, mud streets and mud houses 
to make them, of the impoverished, ig- 
norant, improvident Indians, who when 
asked to undertake the slightest effort 
invariably responded, “To-morrow.” 
She thought of the gloomy church, half 
in ruins, the musty smell of grandeur 
still lingering about it with the incense, 
the tawdry bedressed and _ bedizened 
waxen saints that were such an outrage 
to the dimness of old pictures; she 
thought of the fat selfishness of the 
priest and the blind and fetish worship 
of the women, and still she did not fal- 
ter, did not waver, in her hopes to rein- 
state and re-establish. For—and she 
looked now toward the ruins of the 
monastery—did not the Jesuit fathers 
once build a civilization of this people? 
Was there not material here that was 


capable of improvement? She had 
walked out among the ruins of old gar- 
dens, of the fields and long disused irri- 
gating ditches; everywhere was _ desert 
now and ruin, and the water ran in waste 
along the river. But she told herself 
some new force would come, would re- 
organize and build anew among them. 
Why might not the butcher’s wife make 
a start? The leading lady, the rich 
American of the village. It might be 
she would lack the power of religious 
enthusiasm, but could not love, human 
love, go far in service? She sat staring 
out across the sunshine, and the dreams 
of noble ancestors were around her. 

For three days she considered and 
waited. Then Juan Figueroa came back. 
He looked worn, as if he had endured a 
fierce battle, but calm, like one who has 
conquered, tho with heavy loss and little 
sense of joy. To-morrow her father 
would return and would soon set out 
homeward, toward the railroad. She, 
Mabel Osgood, would remain behind, if 
success should but crown her great de- 
cision. She knew she would have a 
struggle with Juan, as great, if not 
greater, than with her father.. But she 
held all her strength amassed and ready 
and she would overpower them both 
with the first shock. So it came that she 
spoke to Juan softly. “In the evening 
at the dusk I will walk alone down by 
the river, at the place where the women 
do their washing by the great cotton- 
wood. I want you to meet me there 
alone, for there is much that is serious 
I must tell you.” The look that came 
over his face might make one doubt if 
his victory had been a great one. There 
was the look of a beaten dog in his 
pleading eyes, a dog that suffers love 
for a cruel master. He did not think to 
marvel at the fluency of her Spanish, he 
did not remember that for many days to 
come. But he came, he was waiting by 
the river, where the water swirled and 
flashed the glance of stars. 

She had said it would be she who 
would make the declaration. She had 
humbled herself even to that. But as 
she came to him his man’s right took it 
up, and he knelt down in the sands with 
sighs and moaning. “I love you! I 
love you!” he kept saying. “It is 
wicked! It is wicked! but, oh, I love 
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you!” He would not touch the flutter 
of her garments, his reverence was so 
lastingly upon him, but he could touch 
and kiss the sands whereon she trod. 
“T love you! I worship, I adore you!” 

She reached out to touch his head, but 
it crouched lower ;- he would not so much 
as let her touch his hand. 

“T will marry you,” she said, very 
calmly. “I will marry you and stay 
with you always.” 

“ No, no; it cannot be!” he said, still 
crouching lower. “ It cannot be! never! 
never! never!” The waste of. desert 
sands was in his voice, wide lands 
whereon the flowers would never blos- 
som. 

Since he would not rise to her, she 
knelt to him. She swept her fingers 
lightly across his hair, very lightly, but 
his whole man’s strength and frame be- 
gan to quiver, till she was frightened at 
her act and ceased. She sat looking out 
across the river toward the purple, 
tremulous darkness of the distance. In 
time she began to speak to him steadily. 
To speak all the things she had thought 
of. She told him it was her life work, 
her mission; that her love for him had 
pointed out the way. In time he, too, 
had lifted up his head and sat looking 
out with her into the future. He did not 
offer to touch her or look toward her, 
but his quivering limbs grew slowly firm 
and still. It might be as she said; there 
was hope for him. So the Holy Virgin 
may have talked to Joseph. 

“To-morrow my father is returning,” 
she was saying toward the end; “TI will 
go to him when he comes and explain. 
I will not go back with him across the 
mountains.” 

But again his man’s rights gave him 
courage. “It is I who will speak to 
your father.” Nor would he have it any 
other way. She saw that it was impos- 
sible to move him. 

* oa * oe * * 

The next day when ‘Mr. Osgood re- 
turned he was surprised that his daugh- 
ter did not greet him. She was visiting 
in the village, the widow said; she would 
come home later in the evening. While 
sitting at his coffee after the siesta Juan 
Figueroa asked to speak to him. Mr. 
Osgood had never noticed Juan was so 
handsome. There was a fine, manly 
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frankness about him that might foretell 
a clever manager of undertakings in the 
mines. There was also a dreamy vision- 
ing in his eyes. Mr. Osgood had never 
been so powerfully drawn to a Mexican. 
It was his habit and his principle to 
stand up for them as a people. He said 
otherwise he would have no right to 
work among them. As he listened to 
the steady music of the Spanish it came 
over him that this youth loved his 
daughter. He gathered later that his 
daughter also loved him, that she had 
already promised to marry him. All of 
this Mr. Osgood heard through. He 
even pitied the pleading youth that he 
must wound, that he must smile upon 
and stab then in the heart. To see him, 
like a cowering, gentle dog, and yet a 
dog that is fearless of all fighting. The 
bravest are the ones afraid of love. Mr. 
Osgood was a man of understanding. 

He waited till the even sounds had 
ceased and then began in quiet, kindest 
language. He was sorry; it was a beau- 
tiful little romance, and of course a boy 
like him could hardly comprehend. He 
explained how his daughter was of an- 
other life, of her position, her wealth, 
her education. He showed how such a 
marriage could never be, in his kindest, 
his most practical conversation. Juan was 
expecting anger and was ready to meet 
it, but kindness was too much, too over- 
whelming. In the end he had made an 
agreement ; he would go away, leaving a 
letter. On the morrow Mr. Osgood 
would go home and take with him, what 
else?—his helpless daughter. They 
clasped hands on the compact, held them 
clasped, and the young man was more 
firm than was the old one. He wrote 
the letter, kissed his mother and rode 
away, and there was not one little 
lingering look he cast behind him. Not 
one memento carried next his heart. 
The gallop of ‘his horse was like low 
singing. 

That night when Mabel Osgood came 
home the widow came to her with the 
letter. The poor woman had been cry- 
img, her eyes were red and swollen with 
long weeping. Mabel Osgood knew al- 
ready of her fate, that her mission was 
but the mirage of the desert. She took 
the letter down to the river and sat be- 
neath the cottonwood to read it. Even 
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now she was proud of the firm writing, 
the flourish and the shading of the capi- 
tals; it was signed, too, with his flourish 
at the end, the scroll and points beneath, 
Juan Figueroa. 

“ Respected lady: ” it began. 

“T have talked with your honored 
father and as a result I am going away. 
I have promised him I will not return 


”? 
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until I hear from him at the railroad that 
you are with him. Then I will come 
back to my mother and take me a wife 
from one of my people. I invoke now 
the saints’ blessings on your head and 
bid you farewell; good-by forever.” 
She sat looking down into the stream. 
The next day she was riding toward the 
mountains. 
Woopnsrock, N, Y. 


Toi Death—Greeting 


BY HARRIET F, BLODGETT 


A FAIR good-morrow, Death! we send thee greeting, 
My playmate Life and I; 

Serene thou waitest for the hour of meeting, 
While we two loiter by. 

The sunny highway, where each roadside blossom 
Waves welcome as we pass, 

And where the heart that beats within our bosom 
Makes answer to the grass, 

Which whispers soft: “ Come over! oh! come over 
Where lush the cowslips grow, 

Where laughs the daisy and where blush the clover— 
Come over!” and we go. 


Like children go we to the greening meadow 


To riot in the sun, 


To play and wanton with the shine and shadow, 
Until, the daylight done, 
We wander on through gloom enchanted places, 


. All in a silence deep, 


And feel upon the fever of our faces ° 
The cooling touch of Sleep, 
Who woos us, with a loving voice and tender, 


To linger by her side 


In the fair country, wrapped about with splendor, 
Where only dreams abide. 


Oh! Life and I, what games we play together - 
Of joy and grief and love! 

We pluck the sweets that grow in summer weather, 
We know the thorns thereof. 

We wander on o’er hill and plain and hollow— 


But ever on our -way 


One path we take, and follow, follow, follow 
To where thou art to-day. 

Therefore, O Death! to thee a word of greeting, 
Where, at the journey’s end, 

Serene thou waitest for the hour of meeting— 
We keep the tryst, my friend. 


Opsssa, N, ¥ 











Tin Vases and Candlesticks 


Arts and Crafts in Europe 


BY CLARA RUGE 


[Those who became interested in the national characteristics manifested in the 
house furnishings and decorations exhibited by European nations at St. Louis will 
appreciate this survey of the present conditions of the arts and crafts movement in the 


different countries.—ED1TOR. ] 


More and more the convic- 
tion takes root that not only 
Sculpture, Painting and Archi- 
tecture, the so-called “fine 

arts,” but also “ applied 
arts,” have to range 
among the highest 


-manifestations of the hu- 


man mind and soul.. Why 

should an object 

like a vase, a rug 

or a piece of fur- 

niture, if embody- 

ing fine qualities 

in color and 

form, pro- 

ducing an 

artistic im- 

pression, not 

be specified as a work of art, even if 

that object has also some practical use 

and is not intended merely to be 

looked at? Because objects of applied 

arts are really more connected with 

daily life in the home, they are even 

more destined to elevate the general 

artistic taste than works of fine arts. 

For the same reasons works of applied 

arts will to a higher degree ‘express 

the characteristic national differences 
than painting or statuary. 

To be sure commerce distributes ob- 

jects of art among all nations, and the 


taste of collectors or the popular prestige 
for foreign and imported goods very 
often brings objects intended for the 
needs. of one nation into the possession 
of members of anotlier, whose people 
do not know the proper use and only 
employ them as ornaments or parts of 
a collection. ; 

But the usefulness should not be dis- 
regarded. In applied arts a great deal 
of the beauty depends on the fitness for 
the purpose. Everybody knows. that 
in architecture the style and the forms 
must always harmonize with the purpose 
of the building. Wooden columns are 
vulgar, and. a building decorated with 
pillars must equally be of earnest char- 
acter and built of stone. But a light 
Swiss summer chalet decorated with 
wood carvings and showing. - stained 
woods instead of wall paper is‘of ex- 
quisite taste. 

The revival of the Renaissance in fur- 
niture, ceramics, etc., which took place 
on the European Continent in the sev- 
enties of the last century, influenced 
through some of the best artists—espe- 
cially" Hans’ Makart in ~ Vierinta—sur- 
rounded once more the people with ob- 
jects of genuine beauty, and the home 
became permeated with an artistic at- 
mosphere. 

Still the shrines and cases did not 
quite suit modern needs, and the many 
carvings were a burden to the house- 
wife of our dusty cities, where railroads, 
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factories, etc., create an atmosphere of 
which the people of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century had no perception. 


Denmark. Th. Madsen, Designer 


The complicated forms of the Renais- 
sance became burdensome and demanded 
a contrast. 


The change came from England. 
We find William Morris at the head 
of a movement for simple forms of 
objects in accordance with a modern 
mind. Walter Crane also aided greatly 


Bronzes 


in reviving English applied arts, which 
show, like English art, altogether a pure, 
virginal character. We never find any 
frivolous atempts. English art never 
appeals to the senses. But we also never 
discover bewilderingly genial features, 
striking individualistic or excessive dec- 
orations. It is only natural that while 
Walter Crane’s highest aim consists in 


Denmark. A. Hench, Designer 
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bringing arts and crafts in accordance 
with the space, the material and the mod- 
ern use, still the pure youthful char- 
acter of these new English art objects 
has tended to acertain archaicism. 


France. 


The pre-Raphaelite mind is dominating 
in the English arts and crafts. 

But now the stimulus was given, other 
nations took it up and created new move- 
ments, new styles, embodying the in- 


dividual spirit of each nation. In France 
the new régime of the Renaissance had 
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never taken deep roots, but those his- 
toric styles, in which the French had 
been the leaders—Rococo, Empire, 
Baroque—still reigned in applied arts. 
The Baroque had even in Germany, to- 


EUROPE 


Fountain Hand Basin Representing the Earth and the Waves.— Max Blondat, Designer 


ward the end of the last century, through 
French influence, partly crowded out 
the Renaissance. But not long before 
the close of the century the “ Art nou- 
veau”’ sprang into life in France, at once 
affecting all the branches of the 
applied arts and thus creating an en- 
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tirely new home, new kinds of ornaments. 
The ground elements of this new art 

are essentially as follows: The wavy 

line, the light, soft tints, the woodwork 

and each material 

showing its own 

beauty. The human 

forms, mostly the 

forms of women, 

are used a_ great 

deal in ceramics. 

These are also 

adapted to the dec- 

orative character, 

with the long- 

stretched line domi- 

nant. Pottery is 

often mixed with 

metal and enamel. 

Altogether the use 

of all kinds of mate- 

rial, not considering 

the money value, 

the preciousness of 

stones or metals, 

but their fitness for 

the purpose, their 

beauty in colors or 

texture, becomes a 

prominent feature. 

As an example let 

we name a wash 

basin by Max Blon- 

dat, made of tin 

and showing to 

greatest advantage 

the very graceful 

lines of a nymph 

and her surround- 

ings. 
Flower motives 

are used a great 

deal, but never in 

natural forms nor in 

conventionally __re- 

peating order. They 

are  conventional- 

ized, but adapted to 

the wavy, harmoni- 

ous lines which are 

prominentinallexamples of Art nouveau. 

Every decorative motive is individual 

and different. The Oriental influence is 

shown very much in this attempt of in- 

dividualizing the decorations, also new 

forms of plants; I mean plants not used 

hitherto in decoration are introduced. 
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The poppy, carrot, blossoms of fruit 
trees, leaves of all kinds of bushes are 
visible. A light inclination for sym- 
bolism is observable. The colors and 
forms of the pea- 
cock are much in 
favor. Among the 
highest products of 
Art nouveau we 
have to count Tali- 
que’s jewelry, which 
has reformed this 
branch to an art 
again all over the 
world. From the 
French most of the 
new motives in all 
branches of arts 
and crafts have 
found their way all 
over the European 
Continent. They 
have become 
changed, stamped 
with national dif- 
ferences, some 
abandoned, some 
added. 

The nearest to 
France stands the 
Austrian secession. 
The Austrians are 
people of much ar- 
tistic feeling. Just 
as the revival of the 
Renaissance took 
deep root among 
them, also the new 
spirit in art became 
very prominent in 
Austria and spread 
through the whole 
world of manufac- 
ture to a degree 
which is very re- 
markable. Austria 
possesses under the 
direction of the 
State excellent art 
industrial schools. 
The Vienna Art Industrial School, 
conducted by the Imperial Museum 
for Arts and Crafts, is the mother 
school of all German similar  in- 
stitutions. One of the great leaders 
in the German secessionistic movement, 
Olbrich, who founded the celebrated 


Sévres Vase 
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Darmstadt colony for artistic homes, is 
an Austrian. There is a great affinity 
between French and Austrian art ideals. 
While the Germans, mostly the North 
Germans, construct their new art after 
principles, the French and the Austrians 
feel it. We recognize in the Austrian 
secession many elements of the French 
Art nouveau, but individualized through 
the subtle; sometimes smooth German- 
Austrian temperament and marked by 
traits of the home industries of the Aus- 
trian Empire. 

The new art of Germany is a virile, 
earnest art. If you pass through a suite 


France. 


of rooms furnished and decorated after 
the designs of modern German artists— 
in case these are not from Austrian or 
Bavarian descent or much under French 
influence—it will strike you at once that 
here the straight line reigns. You will 
find severe contrasts of light and shade, a 
very extensive and often very beautiful 
display of woods, the different kinds used 
as panels, instead of wall papers, to pro- 
duce striking color effects. Stains of all 
shades are used. For a library or a gen- 
tleman’s study most of these arrange- 
ments seem very suitable. But many of 
them give an impression of hardness and 
coldness. For love and happiness or 
playful childhood there seems to be no 
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place in them. The spirit of Nietsche 
speaks out of them! The coziness of 
the old German styles, with the spinning 
the many nooks and corners and towers, 
has disappeared entirely, without leav- 
ing any traces. I believe that a modifi- 
cation of some kind will take place, be- 
cause the German new art of to-day is 
only in harmony with a certain school of 
wheel near the colored glass windows, 
thinkers; therefore, it is more artificial 
than artistic. The soul of the people 
does not find proper expression in it. 
It has been constructed, not naturally 
developed. 
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Vases in Art Nouveau 


The Belgian and Dutch arts and crafts 
are partly under the influence of France; 
still the products show that the in- 
habitants of part of these countries have 
a certain weight of heavier Teuton blood 


in their veins. The distinguished Van 
der Velde even has proved a reformer 
in jewelry, home furnishings, women’s 
garments, etc. His wonderful person- 
ality has been felt in Germany. and 
France. Threads leading from the old 
Dutch style to modern productions can 
be traced in many of his works, tho an 
entirely new spirit reigns in them. The 
lines are less wavy than in French art, 
but still curved. In colors mostly warm 
reddish-yellowish tints blending into 
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Part of a Reception Room.—Leo Nachtlicht, Architect; Mohrbutter, Painter; Schmarle, Sculptor 
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Germany. Dining Room.—Altherr S. Ortlieb, Designer 
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browns dominate, while the modern brushwork. Mostly plant forms with 
Germans have a great liking for grays, long stems are used. They are under- 
blues, purple—all cold tints. glaze painting, still they give the im- 

The ceramic art of Holland is of a_ pression of surface decorations, much in 


Belgium. Aurora 


very high grade. The forms show big contrast to the works of the Copenhagen 
handles, which are essential parts of the Porcelain Manufactory. Here the dec- 
vases. The decorations are done in fine orations of pale, mostly bluish, colors 
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and mystic uncer- the Northern na- 
tainty of forms are tions are greater in 
really part of the landscape than fig- 
pieces themselves. A ure painting. So 
Landscapes with a are alsothe Swedes. 
few high trees In their country 
blended into the 7 within 15 years an 
atmosphere, birds ~ entirely new school 
with large wings, of landscape art 
animal. inhabitants has arisen, based 
of the Northern on the native im- 
seas, form the ob- pressions, the pe- 
jects of these real- culiar effects of 
ly poetical decora- the midnight sun 
tions. Simple as and the deep snow 
they are the forms effects of winter, 
of the vases, flower- to which the sons 
pots, plates which of:the country are 
they. adorn. A very receptive. Art 
Northern _ refined industries have 
taste for nature also not failed 
finds expression in Holland. L. Nienhuis and W. G. F. Tansen.-tg rj pen to a 
these objects, just high standard in 
as in Northern poetry and land- Sweden, where original minds are 
scape painting on canvas: Most of not scarce and where also the peasants 


Room in the Flemish Style 
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have conserved the faculty of art 
productions. Wooden vases, baskets, 
decorated in lively colors, a great many 
of them showing the peasants at their 
joyful national dances, others decorated 
with primitive ornaments, are plentiful. 
Also tapestries are done by peasants, for 
these floral and animal motives are pre- 
ferred. It is remarkable that we find 
nowhere a realism crude because lack- 
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motives are chosen and treated with an 
unspoiled fervor. 

In Norway the art furniture and the 
tapestries are the most remarkable fea- 
tures in art industries. The furniture 
is more remarkable for its constructure 
and coloring than for its forms, which 
are mostly modern developments of old 
German peasant styles. But the many 
colored woods are in much livelier tints 














Austria. ; ak Tie 


ing of detail knowledge, as might be 
expected. 

There is a tendency of conventional- 
izing and showing the objects as if seen 
from a distance through an idealizing 
atmosphere. 

As to the products of individual 


artists working independently or in 
connection with some of the great Swed- 
ish potteries, bronze or glass works, we 
observe in their products a genuine 
originality and freshness in conception. 
Going into details is out of question 
in this sketch article. So it must suffice 
to state that- human, animal and flower 


Pavilion at World’s Fair, St. Louis —Secession Style 


than the modern German or French 
woodwork mentioned before, and bear 
a primitive popular character. 

The tapestries of Norway are deeply 
allied to the nationality. The old folk- 
lore furnishes the motives of the de- 
signs, and we find whole sagas told in 
continuous different tapestries. The 
colorings, bluish greens and grayish 
blues, with mild yellows and reds for 
flesh tints, give the general toning. They 
bear a stamp of the mystic; the old 
germs still living in the modern people 
have been taken up. But no pre- 
Raphaelite character is observable as in 
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England. The reminiscences are all en- 
tirely national. 

I have to add but a few words con- 
cerning some of the southern nations of 
Europe. 

The art industries neither of Italy 
nor of Spain bear traces of great orig- 
inality in the pursuit of modern ideas. 
In fact, some reflections of the veristic, 
overnatural art in the Italian sculpture 
can also be observed in art industries. 
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doubtless soon also be felt in the applied 
arts. 

In Spain the best art industrial prod- 
ucts are also relying on Renaissance and 
some on Moorish ideals. The modern 
spirit is slowly gaining space, and, of 
course, the economic disastrous condi- 
tions do not help to bring forth produc- 
tions in applied arts. There is without 


doubt a great deal of genius for art in 
In painting we find there also 


Spain. 
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Not to its advantage. The best that 
Italy produces as well in furniture as in 
ceramics, art embroideries, etc., is en- 
tirely based on old Renaissance models, 
while minor work shows an overloading 
with ornaments based on Baroque modes. 
In sculpture Italy is bringing forth a new 
ideal school, somewhat under Rodin’s 
influence, which means a_ purification 
of the veristic style dominating until 
lately. This modern and pure spirit of 
the newest era in Italian. sculpture will 


Works of Art from the Industrial School at Prague, Bohemia 


at present a school excelling in composi- 
tion and color, tho mostly relying on the 
ideals of the great art of Murillo and 
Velasquez. The modern spirit gains 
there space only slowly, also in social 
life. In Russia the unhappy political cir- 
cumstances, the pressure of the Czarism, 
must account for the fact that we find 
beautiful peasant work in embroidery, 
woodwork, etc., but modern artistic pro- 
ductions in applied arts have not ap- 
peared to a great extent, while Russians 





G. Rode, Designer 


are highly talented in art. Costly vases 
are produced in imperial factories in 
the Ural, but not in modern taste. The 
political horizon is altogether not favor- 
able to a fresh blooming in art indus- 
tries. The artistic genius tries to express 
itself in ways in which the descriptions 
of corruption and cruelty, the sadness 
over the country’s disaster or revolu- 
tionary thoughts can find expression: 
writing or painting of pictures. Most 
of Russia’s art of to-day has a tendential 
background. 

After dealing with the national pe- 


culiarities of leading European nations 
the question arises: Do we have so far 
any traits of a national art in our handi- 
crafts? Beyond question they are show- 
ing national life, but slowly; artists and 
artisans have too long been suffering 
under the prejudice that imported goods 
must surpass home products. Neverthe- 
less there is great progress observable. 
We begin to possess national styles in 
furniture, original works in ceramics, 
etc. But of all this there is no room to 
speak. 


Peace! 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


Beat your sabers into plowshares! 
Kennel all your dogs of war! 

Let the blossoms pour their beauty 
O’er the trenches’ ragged scar! 


Forward! 


March! 


To nobler music 


Than the war-drum’s raucous din, 
With the voices of Evangels, 
Sing the Golden Era in! 


BROOKLYN. 
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MARQUIS HIROBUMI ITO, the Father of Japan’s Constitution, to Whom the Concessions Made by 
. Japan to End the War Are Largely Due. Photographed on the porch of his official residence, Tokyo. 
Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 














BARON KANEKO, the Mikado’s Unofficial Representative, Who Has Done Much by His Consultations 
with the President to Bring About the Peace of Portsmouth. Photographed in his New York 
apartments August 26th, 1905. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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Novels of the Occult 


GuosTs are not easily laid. At one 
time it was thought that they would all 
disappear at the first cock-crow of sci- 
ence, but here we find ourselves at the 
dawn of the twentieth century haunted 
by as many specters as ever. We have 
preserved all the superstitions of our an- 
cestors and added a few new of our own 
invention. 

As a theme in literature the occult in 
one form or another is still popular, and 
it is convenient to consider together the 
stories published in the last three or four 
months in which the supernatural is a 
dominant note, in which the center of 
gravity is in the fourth dimension of 
space. If we consider them solely from 
the standpoint of hair-raising and 
shiver-exciting potencies they are a dis- 
appointing lot. Almost any person could 
read them all without discomposure, 
even while sitting with his back to a 
dark doorway. The only ghost story we 
have read this year with the real old- 
fashioned thrill to it is one of H. G. 
Wells’s “ Twelve Stories,” which we 
have previously reviewed. 

But it must be said in fairness that, 
except in one case, we are not sure that 
the supernatural element was introduced 
into any of these books with object of 
exciting such a primitive emotion as 
fear. In the case of The Image in the 
Sand, however, there can be no doubt 
of the author’s intention. He has gath- 
ered together all the properties for a 
supernatural drama: hypnotism, tel- 
epathy, spiritualism, thunderstorms and 
magic, white and black, and uses an 
Egyptian temple as a back scene; but, in 
spite of all his pains, the whole. is sur- 
prisingly ineffective. We do not shud- 
der even when the brain of the heroine 
is obsessed by the foul spirit of Set- 
nekht. The reason why Mr. Benson has 
not succeeded better is that he lets us 
too much behind the scenes. The occult 
is only interesting when it is mysterious. 
The only thing anybody is afraid of is 





1THE IMAGE IN THE SAND. By E. F. Benson. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


the dark. Séances in the daylight are al- 
ways failures. Besides, Mr. Benson’s 
book, unfortunately for him, comes into 
comparison with a much stronger Sa- 
haran romance, “ The Garden of Allah,” 
by Mr. Hichens. 

The Tyranny of the Dark? also deals 
with a case of the unwilling obsession of 
a young girl by denizens of the other 
world, but after the cold, pes 
manner of the psychical researcher. It 
has no more of a thrill to it than the real 
ghost stories in Myer’s mammoth col- 
lection, the “ Phantasms of the Living.” 
In fact it was under the auspices of the 
S. P. R. that Mr. Garland made the in- 
vestigations which furnish the material 
for this book, but they gain nothing in 
emotional interest by being transferred 
from the Transactions of the Society to 
a novel. “ Blithedale Romance” shows 
what can be done with the same theme 
in the hands of a real mystic like Haw- 
thorne, and in the “ Undiscovered Coun- 
try” Howells, tho a realist, has done better 
than this. We do not like to disturb Mr. 
Garland in his cozy shack on the sunny 
side of the big butte known as Morning- 
side Heights, but we do wish he would 
hit the trail once more, or take a ranch 
in the arid region. Antzus is getting 
exhausted. The séance room has done 
a little better for him this year than the 
greenroom of the theater did for “ The 
Light of the Star ” last year, but nothing 
he does now has the vividness and life 
of his early Western stories. 

In The Verdict of the -Gods*, by 
Ghosh, and A Digit of the Moon,* by 
Bain, we have two chaplets of stories 
from India, where the occult is so com- 
monplace that it ceases either to horrify 
or to amaze; tales of superhuman love 
surmounting supernatural obstacles, told 
as they must be by an Oriental story- 
teller, who dare not drop the thread of 
his narrative for a moment lest he lose 
his audience. In The Verdict of the 


2 THR TYRANNY OF THE DARK. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

8 THE VERDICT OF THE GoDs. By Sarath Kumar 
Ghosh. New York: Doda, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

*A DIGIT OF THE Moon, AND OT 





STORIES oem THE Hindu. By F. W. Bain. 
$1.85. 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Gods the prince in disguise goes through 
a series of trials more difficult than the 
labors of Hercules and as exciting as the 
adventures of Sinbad the Sailor, but the 
fantastic legends of Mr. Bain have more 
of poetry and charm. His rhythmical 
prose carries smoothly its heavy burden 
of riotous imagery and strange and gro- 
tesque folklore and mythology. 

Superstitious science affords the 
theme of many short stories and an oc- 
casional novel. Radium, x-rays and elec- 
tricity, altho we know more about them 
than many things that we have known 
longer, have something of the magical 
and mysterious about them for most 
people, who have such unlimited faith in 
their possibilities that anything may be 
ascribed to them without disturbing the 
popular mind. Two of our novels have 
used such pseudo-occult agencies to ef- 
fect an alternation of personalities. 
The Mortgage on the Brain’ gets a new 
complication in romance by making use 
of a lady and a gentleman who each 
have two different personalities, after 
the manner of those interesting instances 
of mental duplicity with which the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research have made 
us familiar. Holmes said that when two 
persons were talking there were really 
six engaged in the conversation. Ob- 
viously if any of our subliminal selves 
are allowed to come to the surface the 
number of characters concerned must be 
increased in geometrical proportion, 
which is an alarming outlook. Mr. 
Harper handles the Box and Cox brains 
of his principal characters with consider- 
able deftness and produces some 
startling transformation scenes. The 
Prince to Order*® is another variant of 
old Zenda theme, Prince Maximilian, 
pretender to the throne of Budavia, be- 
ing merely a hypnotized American. 

At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern’ 
does not really belong in this group. To 
be sure, it has a black cat that has been 
killed and buried and afterward takes 
an active part in the household affairs, 
but even normal cats have nine lives and 
this may be only its second avatar. And 


5 A MORTGAGE ON THE BRAIN. 
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By Vincent Har- 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


°A PRINCE TO OrnDER. By Charles fzaeee Wayne. 
New York: John Lane Company. 
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By 


iat Reed. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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there are several spirit letters, but these 
turn out to be forgeries by merely hu- 
man hands. This most surprising old 
house is full of mysteries and un- 
deniably haunted, but it is not in the 
least spooky. On the contrary, it is full 
of the funniest characters that have been 
brought together in a long time. If any 
one is troubled with relatives who come 
too often and stay too long he can get 
rid of them by purchasing a copy of this 
book and laying it on the center table in © 
the parlor. If the unwelcome guests can 
take a hint it will rid the premises of 
them ; they will not die in the house. 


Js 
Larned’s History of the World 


THESE volumes* are evidently intended 
for the general reader who wishes an 
intelligent grasp of the broad outlines 
of universal history. To fulfill thetr mis- 
sion with reasonable success they should 
possess three important characteristics. 
The perspective should be arranged with 
a view to the explanation of the world 
to-day ; the arrangement and presentation 
should leave clear and lasting impres- 
sions, and accuracy in detail and conclu- 
sion should be maintained throughout. 

The first of these canons of criticism 
Mr. Larned meets by devoting half his 
space to the last five of the seventy cen- 
turies of history. Whether it is more 
important or more cultural to know 
about Aristides or Bismarck is a matter 
over which the factious may quarrel, but 
there can be no doubt that the interest 
of most people of our time is on the side 
of Bismarck. While his proportions 
leave nothing to be desired, our author 
has scarcely broken from the time hon- 
ored models of narrative history. He 
does not give to social and economic in- 
stitutions that attention which the in- 
terest of our day demands. For instance, 
the long struggle of the patricians and 
plebs is dismissed with a few lines, while 
many pages are given to the wars of 
Rome. 

The determination of the arrangement, 
chronological, national or topical, is 
much more difficult than the fixing of 
proportions, and while Mr. Larned has 





* SEVENTY CENTURIES OF THE LIFB OF MANKIND. 
By J. N. Larned. Two vols. Vol. 1, pp. xviii, 465; 
vol. II, pp. xv, 539. Springfield, ass.: C. A. 
Nichols Company. 
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improved on the jejune and unprofitable 
annals of most general historians, he has 
not produced altogether happy results. 
In the first place, his measurement of 
periods by the lives of great men is cal- 
culated to destroy that impression of 
historical continuity for which he argues 
in the preface. A historian’s charac- 
terization of a period is the best evidence 
of his grasp of its true import and posi- 
tion in the development of mankind. In 
the volumes before us the French Revo- 
lution is included under the title “ From 
the Advent of Washington in the Amer- 
ican Revolution to His Death,” while 
Bryan and the silver question are placed 
under the heading “ From Bismarck’s 
Founding of the German Empire to the 
Present Day.” Now, there is neither 
logic nor felicity in such an arrangement. 
The mind works most effectively through 
associations and the skill with which a 
writer weaves connected movements to- 
gether is a test of his power as a his- 
torian. The simplest psychology teaches 
us that the rapid passage to and from 
unconnected and dissimilar events not 
only makes reading burdensome, but 
leaves blurred impressions. Notwith- 
standing this potent fact, Mr. Larned 
confuses the reader by adhering strictly 
to chronological arrangement and con- 
tinually breaking and taking up the 
threads of national histories. This is 
true not only of his sections on ancient 
history but also of the account of the 
Orient. The latter is broken into small 
fragments of sometimes half a dozen 
lines and inserted without the slightest 
connective tissue into the chapters based 
on the movements of Western Europe. 
The entire work would have been far 
more useful if the author had departed 
farther from the arbitrary limitations of 
chronology and done in the text itself 
that synthesizing which he suggests may 
be done by the use of the index. The 
arrangement of the work is not striking 
and the impressions conveyed are not 
clear cut. 

So far as scholarship and accuracy are 
concerned, Mr. Larned has been more 
successful. He has made remarkably 
discriminating use of excellent and re- 
cent materials available in English and 
has eliminated many of the hoary myths 
which masquerade as truth in general 
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histories from generation to generation. 
He properly realizes the difficulties of 
ethnic questions; his appreciation of the 
medieval Church is temperate and 
scholarly ; he gives proper recognition to 
the political forces of the Protestant re- 
volt, tho he retains the term “ reforma- 
tion,” which scholars are gradually aban- 
doning ; he indulges in none of the un- 
reasoning panegyrics which Americans 
usually bestow on Oliver Cromwell. The 
treatment of the French Revolution is 
not particularly fortunate, for the dra- 
matic aspects are emphasized to the 
neglect of the social and economic trans- 
formation; the author has apparently 
read too much of Lanfrey and Seeley to 
give Napoleon his just due; the political 
bias is not entirely absent from the his- 
tory of the last century, but good temper 
is preserved throughout. 

The biographical prefaces to each 
period are unique and useful, the index 
is good, the illustrations are chosen with 
discrimination, the typography is excel- 
lent. There is, however, a notable de- 
ficiency in maps. 

Taken as a whole this work is a useful 
contribution to our stock of general his- 
tories. 

#& 2 


The Jewish Encyclopedia* 


WE are now brought within two vol- 
umes of the conclusion of this monu- 
mental work.* It is an amazingly full and 
thoroughly scholarly compilation of im- 
portant informationonall sorts of subjects 
that touch the Jews.. We have repeatedly 
commended it as essential to a complete 
library. The notable article in Vol. IX 
is “ New Testament,” and very inter- 
esting it is to the Christian scholar. The 
writer, Dr. Kohler, is a specialist in the 
history and literature that is attached to 
the period of our Lord’s life and of the 
Essene teachings. The Christian re- 
ligion, in his view, had, in the mind of 
Paul, its basis in the prophecy of Jere- 
miah, where Jehovah declared he would 
make “a new covenant with the house 
of Israel and the house of Judah, not ac- 
cording to the covenant which I made 


*THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Descriptive 
Record of the History, Religion, Ldterature and 
Customs of the Jewish People from the Harliest 
Times to the Present Day. Vol. IX, Moratwczyk- 
Philippson. Vol. X, Philipson-Samascz. New York: 
The Funk & Wagnalls Company. $6.00 each. 
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with their fathers.” In Dr. Kohler’s 
view the original records, undeveloped 
by later accretions, show that Jesus was 
a Jew, who did not break with his Church 
and had no idea of starting a new re- 
ligion. He came into conflict not with 
the Pharisees, but with the ruling class 
of Sadducees, while the people remained 
attached to him, and he was executed by 
the Romans. The condemnation of the 
Sanhedrim was for his hostility toward 
the temple ; he had committed the unpar- 
donable offense of “lifting up his hand 
against the temple.” Dr. Kohler is 
obliged to write with great compactness, 
but very interesting are his suggestions 
as to the rabbinic parallels to the teach- 
ings of Jesus. He finds the Book of Acts 
of immense value for the light it throws 
on the Jewish dispersion and proselyting. 
The other leading article in this volume 
is “ Moses,” which, like many others, is 
treated diversely, one author giving the 
“Biblical Data,” and another’ the 
“Critical View.” It is interesting that 
for the latter a Christian scholar has 
been selected, Prof. G. A. Barton. His 
conclusion is that, while the successive 
writers of the Pentateuch, “J,” “E,” 
“P” and “D,” have added legendary 
and miraculous elements, Moses is yet a 
historical character and the real emanci- 
pator and founder of the Israelitish na- 
tion. Among the topics treated at 
length in the tenth volume we notice 
“ Plants,” “ Poetry,” “ Philo,” “ Phylac- 
tery,” “Prague,” “Prayer Books,” 
“ Prophets,” “ Proverbs,” “ Psalms,” 
“ Purity of Grace,” “ Reform Judaism,” 
“ Revelation,” “Rome,” “ Rothschild,” 
“ Russia,” “Sabbath,” “ Sacrifice” and 
“Samaritans.” Some of these are of 
very great value. Such is Professor 
K6nig’s clear and moderate view of the 
meter of Hebrew poetry, in which he 
finds numbered accent, but no regular 
metrical feet. The list of plants is a 
very valuable botanical study. There is 
a delightful collection of more modern 
Jewish proverbs, one of which tells us 
that no scold berates the tailor who 
makes her shroud. The question of the 
purity of the Jewish race is left uncertain, 
as the historical evidence for the last two 
thousand years clearly favors purity, 
while the ethnological evidence is not so 
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clear. The writer raises the question 
whether the Jews are really Semites, as 
their heads are not usually dolichoceph- 
alic, like those of the Arabs, but round 
and short ; and he seems inclined to think 
that they come rather from the Proto- 
Armenians and Hittites of Mesopotamia, 
whose facial outline they more resemble. 
This volume has 243 illustrations, well 
chosen, largely bibliographical. We are 
promised that the whole work will be 
completed in November of this year. We 
shall be greatly pleased if the promised’ 
Roman Catholic Encyclopedia _ shall 
prove as complete and as truly catholic. 


r 
Immigration and the Immigrant 


Wirs the Aliens’ Bill facing England 
and with the constant influx into the 


United States of undesirable immigrants 
from Russia, Italy, Rumania and Hun- 
gary, since 1894 and especially lately, 
stimulated by unusual conditions, war, 
famine, even steamship competition, the 
question of immigration is again to the 
front. So far nothing new has been said 


beyond the creation of the ear-filling and 
mind-clogging term, the “ lesser breeds.” 

Three recent additions to the literature 
on the subject arrange themselves on op- 
posing sides. Mr. Whelpley’s book’ is 
chiefly an abstract of the laws and regu- 
lations of migration to and fro in the 
Western World. Its introductory chap- 
ters are distinctively alarmist and restate 
the stock arguments with refreshing dis- 
regard to age. Nor does the apparently 
new classification of causes of emigra- 
tion as natural, economic, political and 
artificial, strike one as sufficiently scien- 
tific. This hasty “ book of the hour,” for 
such it evidently is, interests in parts, 
particularly in its emphasis upon emigra- 
tion as a matter of international concern. 

So far the standpoint has been na- 
tional, the main difficulty always pre- 
sented being that of assimilation, which 
implies a substitution of traditions and 
social and economic standards sufficiently 
thorough to preserve the homogeneity of 
the whole. The remaining books under- 
take a description of the conditions and 
progress of two “ undesirable ” elements, 


1 HE PROBLEM OF THE IMMIGRANT. By J. D. 
Whelpley. New York : BE. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
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the Russian Jewish? and the Italian.* 

The former volume, based upon the 
confusing plan of treating each subject 
with respect to three cities—New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago—is repetitive 
and retards a general grasp. But it is 
a splendid argument for the Jew. One 
rises from the book with the feeling that 
the activities of the Russian Jew—in 
numbers incomparably the largest of the 
Jewish-American world—are unique in 
scope and in many ways well worthy the 
flattery of imitation from other strata of 
American life. Many of the articles are 
by well-known Jewish writers and stu- 
dents, Miss Szold, Abraham Cahan, Dr. 
Fishberg, etc. Carefully portrayed are 
the economié struggles and successes of 
the Russian Jew, indicated not only by 
an almost entire absence of pauperism, 
but by a standard of living superior to 
that of the other foreign nationalities. 
The trading and the educational instincts 
of the Jew—root-grounded and crystal- 
lized by an environment of centuries— 
have served to give him no mean eco- 
nomic and intellectual standing. On 


sanitary grounds a strong case is made 


out by Dr. Fishberg and supported by 
Professor Ripley’s remarkable statement 
that the death-rate of the Russian Jew, 
in spite of his generally unhealthy en- 
vironment, is but -little over one-half of 
the average American population. 

While neither so comprehensive nor so 
thorough as the previous work, The Ital- 
ian in America is of normal simplicity 
and clearness. The economic causes of 
the unusual emigration from Italy are 
discussed, whereof the facts are not, on 
the whole, complimentary to the Italian 
Government. In the last twenty years 
the Italian has made:progress in no un- 
certain steps. His services in the mines, 
on farm and plantation have created a 
place for him in the labor world. Par- 
ticularly in dairying and intensive farm- 
ing he has shown unusual native ability. 
An unstable argument is that based upon 
Italy’s glorious past, when one considers 
how practically negligible in it all was 
the participation of Southern Italv. the 
source of present immigration. 





*THE RuSsSIAN JEW IN THE UNITED SrarTes. 
Edited by O. 8. Bernheimer. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Co. $2.00. 

3 THE ITALIAN IN AmBRICA. By E. Lord, J. J. D. 
weer and 8. J. Barrows. New York: B, F. Buck 
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Boss of Little Arcady. By Harry Leon 
— Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. 
1.50. 

Arcady has been variously located on 
the earth’s surface by poets and romance 
writers, to say nothing of all lovers who 
have lived there at least once in their 
lives ; but this time it is situated in Little 
County, Illinois, U. S. A. The author 
of “The Spenders” has again in The 
Boss of Little Arcady painted a picture 
of the Western town more truthful, be- 
cause more affectionately touched with 
misty hues of the imagination, than are 
the raw splotches of “local color ”’ mis- 
called “novels of the West.” There is 
much exaggeration in this book, too, of 
a whimsical sort, with a blended flavor 
of Charles Dickens and Mark Twain, 
but it is gentle raillery. The figures are 
a little distorted, the peculiarities em- 
phasized a shade too much—some of 
the queer characters never lived in Ar- 
cady or anywhere else—but the man who 
pokes fun at the country editor of The 
Argus, the Methodist minister, the La- 
dies’ Home Study and Culture Club, the 
Boy Detective and many other entertain- 
ing citizens of Little Arcady loves them 
all, and his presentment of their life is 
neither hard nor squalid in its details, 
being in that respect much nearer the 
truth than much self-styled “ realism.” 
A Southern matron—no, “lady” is the 
word south of Mason and Dixon’s line— 
and her ex-slave Clem, Mr. J. R. C. 
Tuckerman as his simple fellow towns- 
men knew him, are no less painstakingly 
studied than .the more usual village 
types. Full justice is given to the best 
characteristics of each race in a way that 
reminds the reader of the “ Two Gentle- 
men of Kentucky ” we have known and 
loved so long. 

“ His eyes were wells of ink when the light 
fell into them—sad, kind eyes that gave his 
face a look of patient service long and toil- 
somely but lovingly bestowed. It is a look 
telling of kindness that has endured and tri- 
umphed, a look of submission in which suf- 
fering has once burned but consumed itself. I 
have never seen it except in the eyes of certain 
old negroes.” 


The friendship which grows up between 
“Miss Ca’line” and the Union Major, 
with his empty sleeve and his great heart, 
is very beautiful. There is a strong 
temptation to quote many passages like 
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the one in which the dying Confederate 
officer on the field of battle whispers to 
the wounded Major, who has painfully 
dragged himself to the spot to bring 
water: “ You can’t beat us! God is a 
gentleman, above practical jokes of that 
kind,” but the above extracts may give 
a hint of the quality of the book; its 
story, altho faulty at times and loose in 
construction, must be read; it is fitly told 
only by the lovable Major. 


as 


Shakespeare’s Christmas and Other Stories. 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

In the production of historic atmos- 
phere few authors can equal “Q.” His 
abundant knowledge of archeology and 
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local color is effectively used without 
being made unduly conspicuous. In 
these stories, which range in date from 
the end of the sixteenth to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and range in 
characters from Shakespeare and Well- 
ington to the fishwives of Saltash and 
the highwaymen of Tregarrick, he has 
need of varied scenery. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch writes a great deal, but we have 
never heard any one say that he wrote 
too much. 
& ; 
The Beautiful Lady. By Booth Tarkington. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.00. 
This is a long short story, written in 
the graceful style of “ Monsieur Beau- 
caire.” The most lovable character is not 


“The Little Officer Wag Turned White as a Sheet.” From “ Shakespeare’s Christmas.” 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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From Tarkington's 


“the beautiful lady,” but the poor Italian 
gentleman, who earns a living for him- 
self and his brother’s children by sitting 
in the Café de la Paix with a theatrical 
advertisement painted on his shaven 
head. How he became the “ governess ” 
of a rich American youth who desired to 
“create considerable trouble for Paris ” 
and how he saved the beautiful lady from 
a sad fate should only be told as he tells 
it in quaintly foreign English. 
& 
The Man of the Hour. 
Indianapolis: The 
$1.50. 

“From socialist to strike-breaker” 
ought to be added as asub-title, for Octave 
Thanet’s first novel is not a novel, but 
a tract against the methods and aims of 
the labor movement. The son of an 
American manufacturer throws himself 
and all his money on the side of the 


By Octave Thanet. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co. 


“The Beautiful Lady.” 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 


workingmen in the Chicago strike,, but 
finds out later that he has sacrificed him- 
self in vain and has done irreparable in- 
jury by encouraging them in an effort 
that could only result in ruin. It is only 
in the first part, where she tells of his 
childhood and youth, that the author 
shows the same power and charm in 
narration and character sketching that 
her short stories of Western life have 
led us to expect from her. The latter 
half of the book is stuffed with not very 
enlightening discussions of labor prob- 
lems, and it ends in an absurdly conven- 


tional way. 
& 


The Little Conscript. By Ezra S. Brudno. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
This story of a Jewish boy, kidnapped 
from his home, forced into practical 
slavery, knouted to convert him to Chris- 
tianity, starved to make him a soldier 
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and imprisoned because he was too hon- 
est would be called incredible if there 
were not too much evidence of the accu- 
racy of its picture of Russian life. It is 
fiction only in form. A tale quite as hor- 
rible and very similar in many details is 
told in the autobiography of Eliakum 
Zumser, ballad singer, published in the 
American Hebrew March 3Ist, 1905. 


a 

Love’s Cross Currents. By A. Charles Swin- 

burne. New York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

When Mr. Swinburne’s volume of 
romantic letters came out we were at 
once reminded that he was the man who 
should have led off in the love-letter 
business, which has been a prominent 
feature in fiction for some years now, 
and not the last author to show what he 
could do along this line. However, this 
is explained when we learn from the 
preface that the letters actually were 
written years ago and for publication. 
They are interesting to those who enjoy 
the stupid way English people have in 
fiction of being good or bad, but they 
will add nothing to Mr. Swinburne’s 
fame. 

s 


The Heart of the World. By Charles M. 
Sheldon. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


This book is quite characteristic of Dr. 
Sheldon, for in it we find him pleading 
for a more literal application of the teach- 
ing of Christ to the every day life and 
work of the world. It is the story of an 
Episcopal minister who wrote and pub- 
lished, anonymously, a book entitled 
“The Christian Socialist,” and on the 
occasion of his consecration as a bishop 
renounces his office and the pulpit be- 
cause of the consecrating bishop’s charge 
to him to oppose socialism ‘and this book 
in particular. It abounds in thrilling 
situations and sensational episodes which 
have nothing essentially to do with the 
story. 

es 
The Two Captains. A Romance of Bonaparte 
and Nelson. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

If the “ historical novel ” of to-day had 
been invented when Horace Walpole 
wrote his letters he could hardly have 
failed to include it in his definition of the 
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epic poem: “a mixture of history with- 
out truth and romance without imagina- 
tion.” And of this the present outgiving 
is a shining example, provided, of 
course, one agrees with the author in re- 
garding it as a historical novel at all. 
We differ with him, mainly for the rea- 
son that a wildly improbable blood-and- 
thunder narrative cannot be justly digni- 
fied even by that much abused title 
through the easy process of mixing into 
it a few well-known incidents in the life 
of Nelson, a description of the Battle of 
the Nile and naval evolutionary orders 
mainly culled from the pages of Ad- 
miral Luce’s “Seamanship.” Not that 
we mean that originality is wholly absent 
from Mr. Brady’s conception of the 
great sea fighter. Far from it; on the 
contrary, we affirm that “ Well, by Jove,” 
whistled Nelson, “if that wasn’t an 
idea!” indicates a choice of expression 
on the part of the victor of Trafalgar 
which, if peculiar to him, has escaped 
the notice of all his biographers from 
Southey to Mahan. The plot is hardly 
worth tracing. Mr. Brady is trying man- 
fully enough to follow in the footsteps of 
Fenimore Cooper and he is not without 
qualifications, but he has yet to discern 
wherein Cooper was the artist, and still 
less has he found out the secret of that 
writer’s charm. 
5d 


The Pocket Books. The Amethyst Box, by 


Anna Katherine Green. The House in 


the Mist, by Anna Katherine Green. En- 
chantment, by Harold McGrath. The 
Princess Elopes, by Harold McGrath. 
The Motormaniacs, by Lloyd Osbourne. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merril Co. 75 
cents each. 


Anybody finding a long, narrow, green 
and red plaid book on a counter will do 
well to pocket it, after duly compensating 
the dealer, of course. He will then be 
sure of an hour’s oblivion to the most 
unpleasant surroundings, for all the 
stories in the series proceed at so rapid 
a rate of narration as to exceed the legal 
limit in suburban towns. The books 
may be guaranteed not to strain any 
intellect, for they are not historical or 
sociological and contain no problems 
other than “ Who did it?” “ What will 
happen next?” 








LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


Literary Notes 


Tue latest volume of “The Musicians’ 
Library,” published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, contains fifty of Schumann’s 
Piano Compositions, edited by Xaver Schar- 
wenka (paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50). 


....“ The Business Man’s Pocketbook” (In- 
ternational Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa.) 
contains in very compact form a large amount 
of information useful to any one, except a 
tramp; business law, definitions of financial 
terms, interest tables, card systems and the 
like. 


...-‘Only a Grain of Sand,” by C. M. Tay- 
lor (J. C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 
$1.00), comes too late in the season for its best 
use, which is to read on the seashore to a 
group of children tired of digging in the sand. 
But this story of a grain of sand from its bed 
in the sea to the cut glass vase, illustrated with 
appropriate marginal sketches, will interest 
and instruct the children at any season. 

....Shakespeare’s Complete Works in six 
volumes, none thicker than half an inch, fitting 
easily in a coat pocket and printed in a good 
sized, heavy-faced type, all this sounds incred- 
ible, but Thos. Nelson & Sons, Philadelphia, 
have accomplished it by the use of the thin 
India paper formerly used only for Bibles. 
Their “New Century Library” also includes 
the standard novelists, and is sold at $1.00 for 
cloth and $1.25 for limp leather. 

....Among the fall books announced by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. the following will 
doubtless be of especial interest: The papers 
read at the International Congress of Arts and 
Science at St. Louis, the final report of the 
Committee of Fifty on the “ Liquor Problem,” 
“The Subconscious,” by Joseph Jastrow; “ The 
Immanence of God,” by Borden P. Bowne; 
“Sidney Lanier,” by Edwin Minch; “The 
Fixed Period,” by William Osler; “In the 
Land of the Gods,” by Alice M. Bacon, and 
“Rose o’ the River,” by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. 

....The ingenious idea of Sartor Resartus, 
that the artificialities of life, the social distinc- 
tions, affectations and mock modesty, are due to 
the clothes we wear, is utilized by Mr. “ Dick- 
berry ” in a novel “ The Storm of London” (H. 
B. Turner & Co., Boston). By the electrical 
storm which destroyed all cloth, paper and 
similar fabrics in London, society was com- 
pletely regenerated, democracy triumphed, 
health and beauty banished disease and ugli- 
ness and vice spontaneously disappeared. The 
story is spoiled in the telling by its absurdly 
grandiloquent style. The book should be 


stripped of its verbosity by the same electrical 
treatment. 
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Edith: “ Why did you refuse him?” Ethel: 
“He has a past.” Edith: “But he can blot 
it out.” Ethel: “ Perhaps, but he can’t use me 
for a blotter.”—Puck. 


....A SALESMAN’s Woes.—It is to be feared 
that, generally speaking, women shoppers are 
not always as considerate as they should be of 
the rights and feelings of the clerks who serve 
them from the other side of the counter. The 
following may not be a typical case, but it is 
suggestive, at least: “ A woman stopped at a 
cloth counter in one of the large department 
stores of Philadelphia recently, and asked to 
be shown some dress patterns suitable for early 
autumn wear. The salesman began on the 
lowest row of shelved compartments and pulled 
out and opened box after box until the counter 
on either side of him was piled as high as his 
head .with goods. Three times he climbed a 
ladder to the upper rows and staggered down 
under a weight of box patterns until, when 
the woman took a survey of the shelves, but 
two patterns remained unopened. Then she 
said, vety sweetly: ‘I don’t think I'll buy any 
to-day. I’m sorry to have troubled you; but, 
you see, I only came in to look for a friend.’ 
‘No trouble whatever, madam,’ he replied, 
politely. ‘Indeed, if you think your friend is 
in either of the remaining two boxes, I don’t 
mind opening them, too.’”—New York Sun. 

....-Hap Reap THem Ati.—They had just 
met, and conversation was somewhat fitful. 
Finally, he decided to guide it into literary 
channels, where he was more at home, and 
turning to his companion, asked: “Are you 
fond of literature?” “ Passionately,” she re- 
plied. “I love books dearly.” “Then you 
must admire Sir Walter Scott,” he exclaimed 
with sudden animation. “Is not his ‘ Lady of 
the Lake’ exquisite in its flowing grace and 
poetic imagery? Is it not——” “It is per- 
fectly lovely,” she assented, clasping her hands 
in ecstasy. “I suppose I have read it a dozen 
times.” “And Scott’s ‘Marmion,’” he con- 
tinued, “with its rugged simplicity and mar- 
velous description—one can almost smell the 
heather on the heath while perusing its splen- 
did pages.” “It is perfectly grand,” she mur- 
mured. “And Scott’s ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ 
and his noble ‘ Bride of Lammermoor ’—where 
in the English language will you find any- 
thing more heroic than his grand auld Scottish 
characters and his graphic, forceful pictures of 
feudal times and customs, You like them, I 
am sure.” “I just dote upon them,” she re- 
plied. “And Scott’s Emulsion,” he continued 
hastily, for a faint suspicion was beginning to 
dawn upon him. “I think,” she interrupted, 
rashly, “that it’s the best thing he ever wrote.” 
—Office Topics. 














Theodore Roosevelt, Peacemaker 


WHILE the “ bugles sound the truce of 
God,” and all the world rejoices that 
peace has returned to men, all the world 
joins in respectful congratulation and 
praise of the one man who broke 
precedents and risked failure and pressed 
and won success. Not simply to the two 
mighty Powers whose envoys have 
agreed to end the war, but also to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt do Emperors and Kings 
and Presidents send their warmest 
tributes. 

It was against all precedent that Mr. 
Roosevelt invited the two belligerent 
nations to consider terms of peace, while 
neither had asked his intervention. Espe- 
cially difficult was it when one of the 
two had been uniformly successful, and 
the other mightier nation, the mightiest 
in the world, had been constantly and 
shamefully beaten. Why should the 
victor stop? Why should the defeated 
nation not wish to recover its lost pres- 
tige? But it was a fearful war, a horrible 
slaughter of men; and our President put 
his hand on both combatants and asked 
them to stop and be friends. Then they 
came together and could not agree; and 
again Theodore Roosevelt intervened 
and urged and pleaded with them to put 
an end to a conflict which shocked the 
world. We know not what were his 
suggestions ; but only know that the two 
great nations honored the personality and 
the representative dignity of the great 
nation of the West, and they agreed to 
lay down their arms and make peace. 

And this urgency and pressure put by 
President Roosevelt on the envoys of the 
two warring nations, and on the Cabinets 
at St. Petersburg and Tokyo, was also 
against all precedent. It was hazardous. 
It might seem impertinent. It might 
arouse resentment. Even yet it may. But 
it was right, and Roosevelt makes his 
own precedents where precedents there 
are none, but precedents there ought to 
be. There will be a fine precedent in the 
future, if war comes again. 

We would utter no fulsome praise, but 
we cannot withhold our sense of the 
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purposeful and yet tactful directness with 
which our courageous and resourceful 
President has in this great matter led the 
diplomacy of the world. Partly because 
we are a great Republic, with no selfish 
purpose to gain, and partly because he 
is a strong, positive, right man, he could 
do what no other ruler could have done. 
He has won the gratitude of the world; 
and all the other nations of the world 
know it; and Japan and Russia will 
know it best of them all, when 
“ peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenty and joyful births,” 


shall brood again over their homes. 
ed] 


Peace with Honor 


“A peace is of the nature of a conquest, 
For then both parties nobly are subdued; 
And neither party loser.” 

PEACE is assured, and we begin to 
award praise to the envoys and their 
Governments, and to measure the results. 

We may begin by declaring, with 
Shakespeare, “ neither party loses.” We 
believe it was Franklin, himself a diplo- 
mat, who said “There was never a good 
war nor a bad peace.” But this is espe- 
cially a good peace, even if the two 
parties are not yet certain of it. 

For Russia it is good, altho the war 
was very bad in the field, if a blessing to 
representative government at home. But 
the war had lasted long enough. It had 
accomplished all it could, in securing a 
Duma composed of five hundred repre- 
sentatives, and having liberty of speech. 
That is a revolution which cannot go 
backward. Peace is now needed to give 
time to attend to internal reforms. Rus- 
sia’s war credit was exhausted, but ‘not 
her peace credit. The continuance of the 
war would have imposed fresh losses, 
and the terms of peace were all she could 
have expected, and more than all. Doubt- 
less Witte’s bluff was magnificent, and 
it succeeded. Russia, who provoked the 
war, pays not a cent of indemnity, and 
gets back half of Sakhalin, which she 
had lost. Witte pretended indifference, 
seemed willing the war should go on, 
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utterly refused to make any concession 
on the important matters in dispute, and 
finally got his terms. We say it was a 
huge bluff, a kind that succeeded with 
envoys from a country which has not 
learned all the arts of misleading di- 
plomacy, but who might now say, in the 
words of a Jewish lawyer of this city, 
admiring the rapacity of his Christian 
associate, “ Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian.” Witte proved him- 
self a master of such diplomacy, and we 
credit the report of his own description 
of how he did it as given in his own 
paper, the Slovo, altho disavowed by 
him later. For his conduct of his case 
he ought to receive upstinted praise at 
home. 

And for Japan it is a most honorable 
victory of peace, quite equal to her vic- 
tories of war and no less surprising. 
Where Russia was stubborn, Japan 
yielded. She wins the moral conquest. 
It was very hard for her to do this. Her 
rulers, and especially those Elder States- 
men, knew that they would be bitterly 
blamed by every hot head that carries a 
sword, and that even the lives of the 
envoys would be in danger from crazy 
zealots. But they did wisely. It seemed 
—and it might be true—that Russia 
would allow no more liberal terms, but 
would continue the war indefinitely. War 
is a terrible evil. It breaks up thousands 
of homes, and the Mikado could not bear 
to see his people suffer. So he yielded 
most generously and magnanimously. 
The whole world wonders and applauds, 
and Witte confesses himself stupefied. 

But yet, so much less than was de- 
manded, the acceptance of these terms 
was good statesmanship. War con- 
tinued might have brought other vic- 
tories, but peace has more victories still. 
And in further war Japan might have 
lost some of the bloom of her unfailing 
success. Of the honor of uninterrupted 
victory nothing can now rid her. It has 
gone into history and cannot be reversed. 
And all the ends for which she went to 
war she has secured and much more also. 
She has won Port Arthur, ravished from 
her after the war with China. She has 
driven Russia out of Manchuria. She 
has gained unquestioned supremacy in 
Korea. She will hold half of Sakhalin, 


which she was forced to yield fifty years 
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ago. She has annihilated the Russian 
fleet in the Pacific, and so crippled the 
Russian power that it will not for many 
years be a menace to her expansion. The 
advantage she has gained is immense, 
and, while it might have been greater, 
perhaps, it is enough, so that it ought to 
fill the people with gratification and 
pride. We should think less of Japan if 
her people should not respond to the wise 
and magnanimous action of her rulers, 
who understand that 


“Peace rules the day where reason rules the 
mind,” 
and that the better statesman is he whe 
turns the sword into a plowshare and 
makes of the helmet a hive for bees. We 
give wondering recognition to the astute 
stubbornness of Witte, but we yield a 
higher praise to the more noble and even 
Christian acquiescence of Japan in the 
difficult and unwelcome terms of peace. 


al 


The Council of Peace at Brussels 


Last week the Executive Council of 
the Interparliamentary Union assembled 
at Brussels. Hon, Richard Bartholdt 
represented the United States, and- we 
may say also America. One or two of 
the leading members of Parliament 
from all the important nations of Eu- 
rope were present. As requested by the 
first part of the American program, in- 
vitations to all the members of South 
and Central American Parliaments were 
ordered to be sent out at once for the 
thirteenth annual session of the Union, 
so that America can be properly repre- 
sented at the historic assembly which 
will consider the basis of a constitution 
for a World Parliament and the grant- 
ing of jurisdiction to The Hague Court 
by embodying, in treaties of arbitration, 
provisions such as we have pointed out 
were necessary to give that court its 
proper place among political institutions. 

Mr. Bartholdt has cabled us that the 
meeting of the Council was a substantial 
success for the Americans, the program 
being heartily welcomed and approved 
bythe Council, and committees appointed 
to develop and perfect it. 

This meeting of the Council and the 
coming session of the Union may well 
be called Councils of Peace. Strangely 
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or naturally, the scene of these Councils 
of Peace was the scene of the Council of 
War which finally overthrew Napoleon 
a century ago, at Waterloo, only a few 
miles distant from Brussels. The strug- 
gle is raised now above brute force 
guided by military genius and made ef- 
fectual by courage and organization. It 
is now in the realm of ideas alone. But 
this does not at all do away with the 
necessity in this war for peace of an 
organized army led by able men and 
made effective by courage. 

When the proper basis for a Parliament 
of Nations was put on the program of 
the Interparliamentary Union this was 
a call to all peace societies, all patriotic, 
all religious, educational, commercial 
and labor organizations, and to the press, 
to enlist for this war until it is won, with 
the leadership intrusted to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. Shall the hitherto 
confused and disorganized peace forces 
continue to fight at random and to some 
extent in vain, or shall they become or- 
ganized and effectual in this war, on this 
plan of campaign and under this leader- 
ship? The Union consists of men who 
can win and retain seats in national Par- 
liaments and who are devoted to the 
cause of peace and justice and firm be- 
lievers in the Parliamentary form of 
government. They are therefore both 
able to see and to stand for this plan as 
the most practical one, both in their re- 
sepctive Parliaments and in Interna- 
tional Councils. The plan is practical; 
every move has thus far been wisely and 
effectually made. The proposed consti- 
tution for the International Congress is 
simple and scientific—evolved, in fact, 
by the vital events in American political 
history. 

We have, therefore, a capable man at 
the head of our delegation in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, who has shown 
fitness for leadership by leading. We 
have a strong body of Congressmen or- 
ganized around him as President. We 
have a plan which calls for applying our 
principles to international relationships. 
Who are better qualified to stand for this 
plan in the Council of Nations than these 
Representatives of the United States? 
Count Apponyi has truly said it is right 
for the United States to lead in this 
movement for democratizing or repub- 
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licanizing international affairs. The 
work cannot be accomplished until men 
in official position make it their business 
to carry it through. 

When the present condition is fully 
apprehended by the people and press of 
America we expect to see such approval 
of this plan for peace and justice mani- 
fested that not only our Government but 
other Governments will realize that. the 
American people are ready and deter- 
mined to have a system of law and order 
in the place of the violence which has 
hitherto reigned in international rela- 
tionships, broken by spasmodic resorts 
to arbitral tribunes. 


3s 


Dr. Gladden’s Resolution 


Dr. GLADDEN proposes to offer to the 
American Board at Seattle next October 
a resolution to this effect: 


“That the officers of this society should 
neither solicit nor invite donations to its funds 
from persons whose gains are generally be- 
lieved to have been made by methods morally 
reprehensible and socially injurious.” 


That is, we suppose, they should not 
solicit them specially and individually. 
We understand that the general invita- 
tion to everybody to give still includes 
both reputable and disreputable people, 
so that those who get their gains “ by 
methods morally reprehensible ” are still 
to be inclusively invited. Thus, if Mr. 
Rockefeller—for all this is aimed at him 
—happens to be in church, the Home 
Secretary in making his appeal is not to 
say that those who “are generally be- 
lieved” to have got their money “ by 
methods morally reprehensible and so- 
cially injurious,” are kindly  re- 
quested to put no money in the plate. 
If, however, in answer to such a general 
appeal, such a man should be seen to put 
in a bill, or should send in a cheque 
signed with his name, we understand 
that the proposed resolution would not 
require it to be returned; for it is only 
the “ soliciting ” or “ inviting ” of dona- 
tions that is forbidden. 

Would it not be well, should this reso- 
lution be adopted, for President Capen 
to appoint a committee to draw up a list 
of such undesired contributors, men 
“generally believed’”—but how gen- 
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erally ?—to have acquired their wealth in 
bad ways? Does it mean “ generally ” 
through the country, and in that case is 
there more than one man aimed at? Or 
will it include men with bad reputations 
in their neighborhood—say, men who 
employ child labor in their factories, or 
who refuse to give suitable wages, or 
who do not provide seats for. their clerks 
in department stores? The principle, it 
is clear, would apply equally to a man 
who has a reputation as a hard man 
within the circle of his local influence 
and one whose name is familiar to all 
the country. It strikes us that it must be 
a matter of judgment as to the choice 
of persons whom one should solicit for 
money, and that no hard and fast rule 
can be laid down. In a new mining 
camp one might go to the saloon to so- 
licit help to build a church, which he 
would not do in Kansas. 

An interesting point in the discussion 
is brought out by that excellent textual 
expert, Dr. George F. Pentecost, who 
floors those who say that taint does not 
attach to money by quoting Saint James, 
who says of the rich oppressors of his 
day: “ Your riches are corrupted, your 
garments are moth-eaten, your gold and 
silver are rusted.” Surely, says Dr. 
Pentecost, that money was _ tainted. 
Doubtless it was—so long as they kept 
it. It is not quite clear from the Epistle 
whether it would continue to “ rust” if 
they had distributed it in charity. If, in- 
stead of keeping it to “lay up treasure,” 
and “live delicately,” and “ nourish 
their hearts in a day of slaughter,” they 
had sent a box of their best clothes and 
a few talents to the poor saints in Jeru- 
salem, possibly the garments would 
somehow have got patched and the gold 
would have gained a new shine. 


md 


An Experiment Which Failed 


THE temptation to gibe at Bishop Pot- 
ter’s experiment is very great. He 
borrowed it from one of the English 
Peerage (Beerage they call it irreverent- 
ly over there since several wealthy brew- 
ers bought seats in the House of Lords), 
who came to this country to teach their 
fellow Churchmen how drunkards were 
to be reformed by moderate drinking. 
So nearly a dozen wealthy men formed 


a syndicate to support a well-behaved 
Subway saloon, which should provide 
genuine liquors, unadulterated and un- 
diluted, with an attachment for soft 
drinks and a restaurant. They dedicated 
it with religious rites, they sang the 
Doxology, and they opened the bar. 

Never was a saloon so well advertised. 
One would think it ought to have made 
a fortune. Its backers were sure it 
would. They promised themselves five 
per cent. profits, and the rest they were 
to use to create more temperance sa- 
loons. But somehow the profits did not 
come. It is whispered that employees 
skinned the till and skipped. They say 
it was not well managed; at any rate it 
failed to pay from the beginning, and at 
the end of a year’s experimenting its 
promoters had lost $17,000 and their 
courage and faintly they threw up the 
sponge and sold out their liquors, their 
good will and their stand for a straight, 
ordinary saloon, with no pious flummery 
about it. The holy spell put upon it a 
year ago in Doxology and psalm was 
spelled backwards and reversed, and the 
place was delivered over to Satan. 

We admit that it is not easy for us 
who believe in total abstinence and who 
rejoice over every local option county 
that expels the saloon to refrain from 
joining the gibers when we recall the 
pious, old-time, old-world simplicity of 
that opening ceremony. It was all so 
well meant and we 

“know it is a sin © 
For us to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches and all that, 
Are so queer.” 


It really seemed incongruous to dedi- 
cate that saloon as one would dedicate a 
church. The Bishop giving his pastoral 
blessing! There is a certain fitness in 
blessing a bell, or a fountain, but a 
whisky barrel! Really, the topers 
laughed, and the W. C. T. U. scoffed 
and added a feminine petitionary curse, 
while the churches were astonished and 
indignant. 

But it was well meant and was half 
good. It failed, not wholly because the 
plan was bad. It failed because it was 
not well managed, because the support- 
ing company of millionaires had not 
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courage enough to try the experiment 
well out. A year is a very short time in 
which inexperienced men may be edu- 
cated to learn a new business, and $17,- 
000 is an insignificant amount with 
which to undertake a great social re- 
form, They would give much more than 
that to carry a political election. If the 
first manager of their saloon failed; if 
its money was stolen, or if they had hit 
on an unfavorable locality, could they 
not have mended their plan and ad- 
ministration and tried it elsewhere? 
Men risk more money on one horse-race. 

To be sure, total abstinence is best; 
but there is a second best in habits as 
there is in legislation. All cannot agree 
with us. As a moderate drinker is bet- 
ter than a toper, so an honestly con- 
ducted saloon is better than a vile one. 
Moderate drinking is no sin to those 
who believe it right. They claim that 
this Subway saloon, with its respectable 
character, drove out of the field two or 
three vile saloons near by. That is good; 
it is something. We admit a real respect 
for the purpose and intentions of the 
excellent, but faint-hearted, syndicate 
that began their venture. They did not 
watch it. They did not see how it ran 
down. They did not observe how it de- 
generated to be no better, no cleaner, 
than any other unblessed saloon. They 
did not put business care and skill into it, 
and so we are sorry that a really well- 
intentioned effort to improve conditions 
among those who don’t want to be im- 
proved was a failure. They say the plan 
succeeds in London, and it might suc- 
ceed here if properly conducted. 


ef 
The Future of China 


Events have most happily conspired 
to assure the normal development of the 
Chinese Empire. 

For many years past things have ap- 
parently been going wrong. Regarded 
as incapable of military resistance, China, 
easily humiliated by Japan, has been 
looked upon by the great European 
Powers as a fat carcass to be divided. 
And it has seemed as tho the only ques- 
tion which the Powers considered was 
that of their respective shares. 

The first setback in the anticipated 
realization of this progfam came with 
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the Boxer uprising in 1901 and the part 
which the United States was at that time 
compelled to play. Influential in re- 
storing order, the United States was 
enabled thereafter to insist firmly upon 
its demand that the open door policy 
should be respected and that further 
moves toward the partition of China 
should cease. 

Russia alone of the European Powers 
continued to follow up her original inten- 
tion in disregard of promises made to 
America, to Europé and to Japan. _ 
Always protesting that she would carry 
out her agreement to withdraw from 
Manchuria, she day by day made her 
occupation of Manchuria more effective. 
Could she have achieved her purpose, 
there can be little doubt that in the end 
China must have been crushed between 
advancing Russia and the combined re- 
sistance of England and Japan. 

The thunderbolt of war, hurled not 
without warning, but at an unexpected 
moment, by Japan, effectually cut short 
the Russian enterprise. Had the war 
continued another year or two, or could 
Japan have routed or annihilated the 
Russian land forces as she destroyed the 
Russian fleet, Japan’s influence in China 
might have become all controlling. As 
matters now stand the terms of peace 
will leave the Chinese Empire intact and 
in a stronger position than at any for- 
mer time. Japanese influence will be 
paramount in Korea, but neither Russia 
nor Japan will dominate Manchuria. 

Meanwhile other influences have been 
quietly at work, the outcome of which 
will be an immense strengthening of 
China’s own internal policy. The Chi- 
nese dissatisfaction with the terms of its 
treaty relations with America and with 
the American policy of exclusion of the 
Chinese from the United States has led 
to a general boycotting of American 
goods. A reopening of all questions of 
relations between China and the United 
States has been made necessary, and it 
is obvious that they can be dealt with 
only on the basis of a generous recogni- 
tion of China as an independent Power, 
whose rights and self-respect must scru- 
pulously be regarded. 

That one result of these disagreements 
should be a transfer to China itself of 
the great railway interests that Amer- 
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icans had acquired in the empire and 
were rapidly developing was natural. On 
all accounts this disposition of these in- 
terests is to be welcomed. A great deal 
of bad blood was stirred up among the 
Chinese people by the way in which the 
American concessions were obtained and 
exploited. That a vast new railway sys- 
tem in any nation should be owned and 
controlled by foreigners is anomalous, 
and any such arrangement could not be 
enduring. The first condition of normal 
development for any people is an unre- 
stricted control of its own affairs. China 
for the Chinese must be the first article 
on any program which can satisfactorily 
formulate a sound Chinese policy. 

The way for such a policy is now well 
clear. For many years to come “the 
Russian advance ” is effectually checked. 
Japan must continue to be an insular 
Power. England, relieved from appre- 
hensions of Russian aggression and for- 
tified by the new treaty of alliance with 
Japan, can devote her energies as never 
before to the development of her Indian 
interests until such time as India, made 
ready under English rule for a political 
life and awakened to political self-con- 
sciousness, shall in her turn become an 
independent empire. Thus left alone in 
safety, China can devote herself to her 
own affairs in her own way. Already the 
spirit of progress is awake among her 
people. Her transformation into a partly 
Westernized nation will not proceed as 
rapidly as did the transformation of 
Japan, but perhaps for that very reason 
the final outcome will in some respects 
be more satisfactory. China has infinite 
riches of mind and character, of social 
custom and moral tradition, as well as 
of material resources. These she will 
conserve while adapting her ways to 
those of the wider modern world. She 
will become a nation of prosperous and 
happy people, of a rich and beautiful 
civilization. . 


The Growth of Non-Living 
Matter 
As far as the East is from the West 
so far is a living being from non-living 
matter. But no one is able to draw a 
dividing line between East and West, 
and is is found equally impossible to 
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make a clear and logical distinction be- 
tween life and the non-living. The three 
kingdoms of nature approach each other 
as we trace them back. Animals and 
plants in their simplest forms become so 
much alike that the line which divides 
them into two kingdoms for the con- 
venience of zoologists and botanists is 
as arbitrary as the division of Sakhalin 
between Japan and Russia by the fiftieth 
parallel. And now the biologists and 
physicists are getting into disputes over 
the definition of the boundary line sepa- 
rating their respective provinces, for the 
“neutral strip” between them, once a 
terra incognita, is being explored from 
both sides. For example, Professor 
Loeb shows that many of the actions of 
lower animals, such as seeking the light, 
are the direct effect of physical forces 
as much as the warping of a board in 
the sun; on the other hand, Professor 
von Schrén proves that crystals feed and 
grow and propagate. 

Almost all the forms and movements 
once held to be peculiar to living beings 
have now been more or less successfully 
imitated by artificial cells of various sub- 
stances, even inorganic, suspended in 
water solutions. These imitation pro- 
tozoa can be made to assume all the 
shapes of simple living beings, from sim- 
ple spherical cells to the forms of bac- 
terial colonies in gelatine and the arbores- 
cent forms of the higher plants. They 
will react toward stimuli such as touch, 
light, heat and electricity; they put out 
tentacles and pull and push themselves 
around; they distinguish between nutri- 
tious food and other substances; they 
are poisoned by arsenic and prussic 
acid; they show nucleous, nucleolus and 
intra-cellular currents; they grow and 
reproduce in both ways, by budding and 
by fission. That artificial cells can be 
made in many different ways that exhibit 
one or several of these characteristics 
does not give any ground for hoping that 
we shall ever be able to create really liv- 
ing beings of non-living matter, but it 
will enable us to explain many mysteri- 
ous things in physiology by reference to 
known chemical and physical facts. 

One of the most interesting of these 
biological counterfeits, the “ radiobes ” 
of Professor Burke, which surprised and 
puzzled the world a few weeks ago, re- 
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ceives what seems to us a satisfactory 
explanation from Sir William Ramsay 
in this issue. If correct, it shows that 
the cells formed by Professor Burke in 
bouillon by the action of radium are pro- 
duced in a very similar way to the cells 
formed by Professor Stéphane Leduc, of 
Nantes, in a solution of copper sulphate 
or blue vitriol. If a drop of sugar syrup 
containing traces of potassium ferro- 
cyanide is put into a dilute solution of 
copper sulphate a cell is produced which 
behaves very much as if it were alive. 
It grows out into a long rod-like bacilli; 
it buds and puts forth branches; 
it gives off smaller cells that grow in like 
manner. In this case there is no pos- 
sibility of life, such as there might be in 
bouillon, for copper sulphate solution is 
very poisonous to the lower forms of 
life, as we know from its use in destroy- 
ing smut in grain and in disinfecting 
water reservoirs. The cause of these pe- 
culiar actions is that the ferrocyanide 
when it comes in contact with the copper 
forms a membrane of insoluble copper 
ferrocyanide. Now the sugar solution 
inside this cell expands owing to the ab- 
sorption of water, and this breaks the 
skin at its weakest point; so here a bud 
is formed and grows into a branch. But 
the expansive force of sugar in water, 
known as osmotic pressure, is very much 
like the gaseous pressure in a bubble, 
which Professor Ramsay thinks is the 
cause of the growth of Burke’s cells; so 
these two close imitations of living be- 
ings are due to substantially the same 
cause. 

Two weeks ago we discussed Profes- 
sor Darwin’s extension of the law of the 
struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest to atoms and suns. His 
presidential address before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence may be considered as the longest 
speech on record, since it was begun in 
Cape Town and finished in Johannes- 
burg, 800 miles away. In the second 
half of his address he discusses the birth 
and death of planets and the conditions 
under which they can survice. He traces 
back the history of the earth and the 
moon to the time when the month and 
the day were of the same length, about 
five hours—that is, when the earth re- 
volved in that period and the moon, near 
its surface, kept pace with it. This was 
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the condition immediately succeeding 
the birth of the moon, which came forth 
as a bud from the side of the earth and 
then formed an independent sphere. The 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace does not 
stand the test of modern mathematical 
analysis and will require considerable 
modification. The conflict between the 
geologists, who wanted indefinite time 
for the deposition of strata and the de- 
velopment of living forms, and the 
physicists, who would only grant them a 
paltry 20,000,000 years, may now be 
peaceably arbitrated, since in radium, 
which doubtless, like the other elements, 
exists in the sun, we have a substance 
giving off sufficient heat to have kept the 
sun going for a time long enough to 
satisfy even an evolutionist. Professor 
Darwin calculates that 22 ounces of ra- 
dium, if it could have been utilized, 
would have furnished the power neces- 
sary to drive the ship which brought the 
British scientists from England. to 
Africa, 6,000 miles, instead of the 5,000 
tons of coal which was used. 

Having discovered that the atoms are 
not immortal, chemists are now hard at 
work constructing family trées. - Like 
other genealogical tables there are some 
discrepancies between them, and in 
places one or more generations may be 
skipped, but they read somewhat as fol- 
follows: Now Thorium begat Uranium, 
and Uranium begat Radium, and Radium 
begat Helium and Polonium, and Polo- 
nium begat Lead. The production of 
Radium from Uranium and of Helium 
from Radium is pretty well established, 
tho it is thought the mother element can- 
not be Thorium, but is some element of 
higher atomic weight not yet separated 
from it. 

But now that our scientists have got to 
speculating they do not stop with the 
genesis and degeneration of the ele- 
ments, but are beginning to extend these 
conceptions to all matter. According to 
M. Le Bon matter decomposes into elec- 
tricity and this into ether—that is, the 
atoms break up into electrons or cor- 
puscles of electricity, and these are dis- 
sipated as waves in the ether, like those 
of light and those used in wireless tele- 
graphy. Thus all matter is dying away 
into the nirvana of limitless, formless 
ether from which in the beginning it 
arose. 
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A Letter. and a Problem 


A LETTER lies on the editorial table 
that in the pressure of correspondence 
came near landing in the waste basket. 
But a second reading recognizes that it 
deserves a better fate. The principle in- 
volved is universal and vital. The writer 
states his case as follows: 


Does a man protect his family better by a 
salary, which gives him a modest, but happy 
home, at present; yet whereby he can do very 
little for old age; or is it his duty to try many 
things, involving the taking of chances, in 
order to make his future outlook more pros- 
perous? I am seven years in this country, am 
married and have two children. My wife is 
intelligent, and a good housekeeper—worthy 
to be loved, as I do love her. I am thirty-nine 
years old, and am bookkeeper with one house, 
just as long as I am here. I started with ten 
dollars a week, and draw now twenty-five dol- 
lars. Altho my house is modest, it is -joy- 
ful. There is all we need, and besides we 
have managed to save about six hundred dol- 
lars. Our expenses are small—about seventy 
dollars a month, including eight dollars that I 
send monthly to my mother home in Europe. 
(This is one of our pleasures.) Otherwise 
we spend on educating our children, music, 


and reading. Now what troubles me is, Should 
I stay employed, I have about one other 
twenty years to work. I cannot save as I now 
do as the children grow up, but may be able 
to put aside ten dollars a month. This may 


give at sixty years about $4,000. I have 
no expectations my salary can ever be in- 
creased. The firm can have all bookkeepers, 
and good ones, too, for twenty-five dollars a 
week, 

The letter goes on to show the possi- 
bilities and the probabilities ahead. It is 
a rational outlook toward old age. The 
proposition is, is it safe to go on antici- 
pating needs and feebleness without a 
better preparation. If the writer must 
ultimately go into business for himself, 
why not do it at once? Why not go to 
the West or South, into some small place, 
and open a country store? Why not 
“grow up with the West,” as we often 
hear it said? The writer holds himself 
to be a man of some tact as well as in- 
telligence, and able to build up a business 
of his own. If he dies he will leave a 
small insurance policy, but his income 
would be cut off from his family. 

Shall a man in comfortable circum- 
stances, with an assured income, a little 
larger than his yearly needs, void it for 
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a venture that may yield more, but pos- 
sibly may fail altogether, in order to be 
prepared for old age? This is one of the 
sore problems that fringes human life 
and should be considered by every man 
during his most vital years. The whole 
world is recognizing the growing impor- 
tance of this problem by granting old 
age pensions. The case in hand comes 
well under the pension rule, for the 
writer is himself creating a fairly good 
insurance against old age poverty. Tak- 
ing his own estimate of working years, 
and he has at least “twenty,” in which 
to do full work and lay by a portion, he 
figures this out at a possible $4,000. This 
is an underestimate in years probably and 
it takes no account of any investment of 
his surplus. If placed in a savings bank 
he would have considerable interest to be 
added. Then, with the small insurance 
which he has secured of fifteen hundred 
dollars his death would leave his family 
in possession of somewhere. between six 
and eight thousand dollars. Would the 
possession of a small store and its income 
be preferable? There is no certain rea- 
son for affirming this. 

But this is not all that can be safely 
foreseen from the standpoint of our 
bookkeeping friend. Five hundred to one 
thousand dollars will buy a quiet little 
country homestead, accessible by trolley 
or steam car. Such a home can be made 
to save rent and many other city taxes; 
it will greatly add to the family income 
by garden and orchard products; it will 
surely add largely to the educating force 
of the family; it may in time even be- 
come a very profitable investment or a 
retreat in old age. We have great faith 
in this sort of old age insurance. It is 
possible for a family to live in a country 
home while doing city work. While 
health is benefited and comforts in- 
creased, the opportunity for laying up 
for old age is considerably increased. 

On the other hand, we have the exam- 
ple of a majority of employees, an am- 
bitious venture to get rich and at’ the 
same time to be their own masters. 
These two passions have much to be said 
in their favor, yet independence of char- 
acter does not necessarily follow inde- 
pendence of action. Those who employ 
may find themselves urider the absolut- 
ism of trade conditions and even social 
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demands. There are laws of life that 
touch us on the shoulder at every turn. 
An honored and honest clerk is indi- 
vidually and socially in as good a posi- 
tion as most of those who serve no em- 
ployer. The real independence is free- 
dom from debt, freedom from unjust re- 
quirements and from conventionalism 
and abuse. Perhaps the chief trouble 
with the bookkeeper’s position is that he 
lives in a world of figures, without any 
facts. . “Once a bookkeeper always a 
bookkeeper.” This is largely his own 
fault. “ The ideal bookkeeper learns the 
relation between his totals and the busi- 
ness—is, in short, a thinking human be- 
ing.” 

The writer estimates correctly. To go 
into business for himself involves sur- 
render of certainty and subjection to 
chances. He knows that his present po- 
sition is reasonably secure as long as he 
wishes to hold it. There never was a 
harder master than the uncertain. 
“Nothing venture nothing win” is a 
true proverb, and sometimes it is a good 
guiding principle. If a single question 


and not a general principle were under 


discussion we might say that the condi- 
tions warrant a venture. But the con- 
ditions, as stated by the writer, do not 
take him out of the general, as an ex- 
ception. As a rule we are profoundly 
convinced that a sure dollar is better than 
a possible ten dollars; that comfort is 
always preferable to wealth in a lottery. 
The one thing to be avoided above all 
others is instability of income. This is 
not to suggest that under all conditions 
a man should prefer the settled and sure. 
The ordinary clerk whose intellectual life 
is summed up in the pedantry of a tech- 
nical knowledge of the prices and quali- 
ties of a single line of goods has some- 
thing else to think of besides stability of 
income. The narrowness of life in trade 
must be counted as a dictating factor in 
the argument. Unless, outside the petty 
routine of trade, there can be a border of 
manly thinking and doing, any venture 
is excusable. 

The greed to get rich is undoubtedly 
bottomed on a wholesome provisionary 
power of the human being beyond that 
of animals. To look ahead and prepare 
for ill health or old age is cammon sense. 
But this provision should be, as far as 
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possible, disentangled in its results from 
the dangers of making matters worse 
rather than better. The disasters of 
speculation are many times greater than 
the successes. If investing your small 
savings invariably shut your ear against 
those proposals which offer undue profits. 
Money can hardly pay beyond five per 
cent. Our laws have recognized a rate 
of interest not beyond six or seven per 
cent. While holding a subordinate posi- 
tion, because secure, it is fatal folly to 
venture into the speculative arena with 
small savings. We thank the writer of 
this note for his confidence in applying to 
THE INDEPENDENT for advice. We have 
responded in the same frank and cordial 
spirit. We would as far as possible elimi- 
nate chance from the life of the young 
man who is creating a home. That this 
can be entirely done we do not presume 
or believe, but our social fabric is built 
far more than it ought to be or need be 
on the uncertain. 


There is no special re- 
gret experienced or ex- 
pressed anywhere that 
Francis B. Loomis is no longer Assistant 
Secretary of State; and no more does the 
country grieve that his services have not 
yet been engaged in any diplomatic posi- 
tion. Naturally after the rebuke uttered 
by Secretary Taft, in which he said that 
Mr. Loomis’s intense interest in Amer- 
ican interests in Venezuela “did not 
justify Mr. Loomis in becoming per- 
sonally interested in any of the schemes ” 
“because it would surely in the end make 
his public duty and private interests con- 
flict,” Secretary Root desired a change. 
The Herald is out with a long selection 
of letters that relate to the interest which 
certain concessionaires had in Mr. 
Loomis’s appointment as Minister to 
Venezuela. They have been published 
as the result of a conflict between a 
minority and a majority of holders in 
certain large concessions. It would seem 
that they were extremely anxious to have 
a Minister of our Government in Caracas 
who should beundertheirinfluence. It was 
they who secured the appointment of Mr. 
Loomis, and the implication seems clear 
that he was to help their interests in 
Venezuela, while representing our Gov- 
ernment, and that’ he was_ himself 


The Resignation 
of Mr. Loomis 














financially interested, as, indeed, was 
proved by the facts and documents 
brought out at the time when Mr. Taft 
made his investigation. The following 
passage from one of the schemers on 
learning of their success is securing Mr. 
Loomis’s nomination and confirmation 
allows of no other meaning: 


“TI trust ‘our friend’ [Loomis] will not 
make the mistake of appearing to be inter- 
ested in concessions. The more dignity he 
brings to the office the more valuable will its 
influence become to us. He can best serve us 
by an apparent impartial regard for his friends 
and an apparent impartial indifference to their 
enemies.” 


It is not strange that one who could thus 
write should have been said to carry the 
United States Minister “in his vest 


ocket.”’ 

Js 

White It is always a pleasure to 
Journalism see a journal established 


with the pronounced pur- 
pose of supplying only decent reading 
matter to the public, such matter as 
one need not be ashamed to read aloud 
in his family circle. Such a paper is 
announced in Chicago, where it is sup- 
posed to be particularly needed, called 
The National Daily Review, and pub- 
lished and edited by John J. Hamilton 
and his sister, Mrs. Ella Hamilton Dur- 
ley. They have had experience and 
success in local journalism, and now 
try a larger and more difficult venture. 
It proposes to give only verified news, 
to exclude the wearisome and useless 
reports of murders and suicides and 
police news, except when they come 
to be of importance, and to exclude 
indecent advertisements, in which are 
counted those of liquor and tobacco. 
The attempt will be made to treat news 
editorially, with comment and expla- 
nation, and to give no more weight to 
Chicago events than to those of the 
rest of the world. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether a daily paper can 
be made other than local. In this city 
we have had examples of much the 
same sort of attempt. The World be- 
gan with the highest professed ideals 
of purity, but before long became the 
chief example of yellow journalism, 
until The Journal taught it new wrin- 
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kles. On the other hand, The New 
York Times has succeeded about as well 
as has seemed possible in this evil 
world in living up to its motto “ All 
the news that is fit to print” ; but it 
has had to fight its yellow rivals on 
the same basis of a cent'a copy. We 
wish well to the Chicago effort, but 
we suspect that a daily paper must de- 
pend chiefly on local patronage, which 
is not the aim of The National Daily 
Review. 

> & 

Many international con- 
gresses have been held this 
summer, scientific, literary, legal, socio- 
logical, religious, medical and peace, but 
there is only one of them which was not 
hampered by the fact that the members 
could not understand each other on ac- 
count of the difference in language. This 
exception was the Esperanto Congress 
held at Boulogne-sur-Mer, where 1,200 
men and women from all parts of the 
world met and talked Esperanto with 
each other for three days. Dr. Zamen- 
hof, the creator of this new international 
language, in his opening address em- 
phasized its importance in the promotion 
of amity and intercourse between differ- 
ent nations, in addition to its practical 
advantages in commerce, diplomacy and 
science. The Catholic Esperantists at- 
tended mass in the morning, where Es- 
peranto hymns were chanted. Inthe 
evening one of Moliére’s plays was given 
in Esperanto by a polyglot company of 
actors and actresses, Italian, French, 
English, Norwegian, German and Rus- 
sian. We published recently [Vol. LVII, 
p. 326] an article on Esperanto by Dr. 
Zamenhof, so our readers are familiar 
with its general principles. On account 
of its regularity and symplicity it can be 
read at sight with the aid of a dictionary, 
and the study of an hour or two will give 
its grammar and a considerable votabu- 
lary. In this country it has been ‘tised 
for the amusement of evening gather- 
ings where all the guests are required to 
speak Esperanto under penalty of a fine 
of a cent for every English word spoken. 
A sheet containing the sixteen gram- 
matical rules and a small vocabulary is 
sent out a day or two in advance with' the 
invitation, which is, of course, printed i in 
the new language. 


Esperanto 
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The charges of cruelty against the 
administration of the Kongo Free State 
do not subside, but are rather sup- 
ported. The commission of investiga- 
tion appointed in Belgium has evident- 
ly tried to conceal and minimize the 
revolting facts which came to their 
knowledge. The British represent- 
ative finally permitted to attend the 
sessions reports that the commission 
cut its sessions short because they 
found the charges largely substan- 
tiated, and that hundreds of natives 
had fallen victims to the system of gov- 
ernment. The evidence given by mis- 
sionaries shows conduct too atrocious 
to print, and makes us ashamed to be- 
long to the race that can be guilty of 
it. Judging from Lord Percy’s address 
on the subject in the House of Com- 
mons the British Foreign Office is tak- 
ing a very serious view of the matter, 
and Mr. Morel and his Kongo Reform 
Association are justified in their 
charges of mutilation and murder for 
the sake of more rubber to enrich the 
wealthy King Leopold. 

a 


In THE INDEPENDENT of March 28th 
and April -4th, 1901, appeared a long 
essay entitled “A Theory of Poetry,” 
by Henry Timrod, which had remained 
unpublished since his death in 1867. 
That essay now appears in The Atlantic 
Monthly as if published for the first 
time. We printed it with a prefatory 
note signed by Henry Austin, who read 
the poem at the celebration in honor of 
Timrod at Charleston, S. C., May rst, 
1901, and it was copyrighted in our col- 
umns by W. A. Courtenay, into whose 
hands Timrod’s manuscripts passed. ‘We 
make no charges of deception against 
any one, and, of course, the editor of 
The Atlantic had no knowledge that it 
had previously been published by us. 

s 


A few years ago the Secretary of the 
Agricultural Bureau of the State of 
Kansas proved that it was the women’s 
hens that paid up the mortgages on the 
farms. Now the Missouri Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has made a_ similar 
brave showing for that neighboring 
State. It finds that the value of live 
poultry shipped in 1904 from Missouri 
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was $13,473,377; of dressed poultry, 
$4,855,303; of eggs, $13,021,046, and of 
feathers, $289,973, the tremendous 
total of $31,639,759. Surely Missouri 
may be proud of her hens. No wonder 
she sends a Cockrell to the United States 
Senate. 
s 

There is at least. one other surviving 
member of the unsuccessful expedition 
of Commodore Biddle to open Japan in 
1846 besides Mr. Burton, who wrote the - 
account in our issue of last week. Rear- 
Admiral S. B. Luce, now retired at 
Newport, was appointed midshipman in 
1841 and was a watch officer on the 
“Vincennes ” water Spmmatonn Biddle. 


There has been chartered the Union 
Transportation Company, of Nashville, 
Tenn., with a capital of $25,000, organ- 
ized by negroes to fight the Jim Crow 
street car law, and they propose to run 
automobiles. The street car company 
has, it is said, lost $500 a week since the 
negroes refused to ride; but the salaried 
officials will not care. It is the stock- 
holders that lose oe income. 


Germany is having trouble now that 
a bit takes down her pride. In South 
Africa the little war with the negroes 
continues, with the expense of millions 
every year, and now at home the cholera 
has broken out, notwithstanding the most 
scientific medical control. There are re- 
ported 66 cases and 23 deaths, which is 
enough to excite alarm and suggest strict 
quarantine. 

ed 

A Montana sheriff has set a good ex- 
ample. Three hundred miners tried to 
take a murderer from him, but the sheriff 
would stand no nonsense. That sheriff 
risked his life ; a Mississippi sheriff lately 
lost his life in a similar effort to do his 
duty, and will have a statue set up for all 
time in his honor. 


The battalion of negro troops in the 
Georgia militia is to be disbanded. 
Why? Because it will not work to 
have a negro officer have a title higher 
than that carried by a white man. But 
that might be remedied as in Ken- 
tucky, by giving every white man the 
title of Colonel. 
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The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company and Its President 

















FRANK W. SARGEANT, 
President of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company. Born at Candia, N. H., March 7, 
1860 


THe New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company of Manchester, N. H., which 
was organized in .1869 and commenced 
business on April 6th, 1870, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000, has lately been reorgan- 
ized. This -step became necessary be- 
cause of the resignation of President 
Uberto C. Crosby, who entered the serv- 
ice of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company of London as its Manager for 
the United States, and the death of 
Treasurer G. Byron Chandler. The re- 
sult was the election of the following 
officers: President, Frank W. Sargeant; 
Vice-President, Walter M. Parker; 
Treasurer, N. P. Hunt; Secretaries, 


Frank E. Martin, Lewis W. Crockett; 
Assistant Secretaries, William B. Bur- 
pee, Charles C. Clifford. Frank W. Sar- 
geant and Arthur M. Heard were ap- 
pointed members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the other members of which are 
Nathan P. Hunt, Chairman; Lewis W. 





Crockett, Clerk; Walter M. Parker and 
Frank P. Carpenter. The present com- 
plexion of this committee assures the 
perpetuation of the same conservative 
and successsful policy that has obtained 
since the organization of the company. 
The newly elected officers have all been 
identified with the company of which 
they are now the executives for a number 
of years. The New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance Company was a pioneer in the 
business when it was organized, there 
having been no previous stock company 
in New Hampshire. The project was 
generally regarded at the time as “ extra 
hazardous.” The company decided at 
the outset of its business life to retain all 
premiums to meet losses and. expenses, 
only the interest on the investment going 
to the stockholders. This conservative 
plan has worked so well that it has since 
been followed and is now in operation. 
The first statement filed by the New 
Hampshire showed a capital of $100,000, 
assets of $134,586, and a net surplus of 
$8,029. The last company statement 
published, which was dated December 
31st, 1904, showed a cash capital of $1,- 
000,000, assets of $3,911,743, and a net 
surplus of $1,199,685, in spite of- the 
Baltimore and ess “86 conflagrations. 


Tue ZEtNA Lire INSURANCE Com- 
PANY of Hartford, Conn., is issuing 
through its accident and liability depart- 
ment a “ Log Book of the Motor Car,” 
of which C. H. Gillette is the editor. 
This little volume contains a lot of in- 
formation that is of the highest value to 
owners of auto cars. Pages are pro- 
vided for the keeping of data concerning 
the towns visited, number of miles trav- 
eled, distances, time, etc. Considerable 
space is given over to the expense ac- 
count, which is, generally speaking, of 
great importance to the motorist. There 
does not appear to be any special place 
for fines imposed, but such items can, of 
course, be conveniently put under the 
head of sundries. A useful pencil ac- 
companies the book. There are also sev- 
eral blanks for memoranda of accidents. 
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Industrial Prosperity 


THE getting together of warring na- 
tions at Portsmouth and the signing there 
of the so-called “treaty of Sagamore 
Hill” this week, is marked by a period 
of domestic industrial prosperity that is 
exceedingly widespread. Broadening 
commercial activity is at the present time 
strongly reflected in increasing Govern- 
ment receipts, and there is a pronounced 
tendency toward activity above the aver- 
age in all branches of industry. The 
first autumnal month opens with fall 
buying very active in all departments. 
The purchases of rolling stock on the 
part of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to 
which reference was made in this de- 
partment last week, was rather under, 
than over, stated, and this and other 
carrying roads are liberal purchasers of 
rails and other equipment. The move- 
ments of harvested crops is another ele- 
ment making for general prosperity, and 
shipments of money to Chicago and other 
interior shipping centers has already be- 
gun. A healthy demand now exists in 
the East for cotton goods, clothing, shoes, 
millinery, lumber, building material and 
hardware. Still another evidence of 
present day prosperity is to be found in 
the fact that the commercial failures dur- 
ing August, as reported in Dun’s Review, 
were only 851 in number and $6,140,566 
in amount, of defaulted indebtedness, as 
compared with goo bankruptcies, in- 
volving liabilities of $10,491,498 during 
the same period twelve months ago, and 
still heavier losses in August, 1903. It 
would seem that something approaching 
an industrial boom is here and there to 
be reckoned with. In Philadelphia, for 
example, there is in the course of erec- 
tion a number of manufacturing plants 
that is noteworthy, and in the City of 
Brotherly Love alone there will be ex- 
pended this year something like $5,000,- 
ooo for structures of this kind. With 
the equipment of these plants largely 
intended for the production of various 
textiles, these large figures will be nearly 
doubled. Extraordinary activity in the 
production of window glass is also an 
encouraging feature in the industrial 
prosperity that is now characteristic of 
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the market. The entire outlook that is 
collateral with the suspension of the 
Russo-Japanese hostilities is extremely 
optimistic. 
a 

AccoRDING to census figures the 
amount of cotton ginned for the past 
year was 13,693,279 bales. This exceeds 
by 2,300,000 bales the highest previous 
record of cotton harvesting. 


...-A new record price of $6,500 has 
been made for a share of the New Or- 
leans Stock Exchange, which was sold 
on the last day of August. With the 
passing of the fever scare and its in- 
cidental but abortive shot-gun quaran- 
tine, the market has rallied, prices have 
stiffened and confidence is again restored. 


....Work upon the uncompleted 
parts of the through trolley line from 
Worcester to Hartford will be begun at 
once. The road will be a continuation of 
the existing line from Boston to 
Worcester. Running time from Boston 
to Hartford will be 5% hours, and the 
fare will be about half of the fare on the 
steam road. 


...- Lhe New York Central Railroad 
Company. has ordered 35 electric loco- 
motives, to be used, instead of steam 
locomotives, in moving trains between 
the terminal station in this city and sub- 
urban points about 30 miles distant. 
Each locomotive will be able to draw an 
eight-car train at the rate of 60 miles an 
hour. They are to be ready for use one 
year hence. 


..-.Lhe Depew Improvement Com- 
pany has repaid to the Equitable Life 
Insurance Society the loan made to it 
in 1898. The original loan was for 
$250,000, but the interest and costs 
swelled the figures to $293,850.82. In 
connection with this transaction Senator 
Depew has made a statement, in which 
he answered the charges made against 
him. 

....Dividends announced : 


International Paper Co., Preferred, 1144 per 
cent., quarterly, payable September 3oth. 

Amer. Can Co., Preferred, 1144 per cent., 
payable October 2d. 
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The Mercantile 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








Capital $3,000,000 
Surplus 3,000,000 








ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
























token of 
remembrance al- 


Hedman Instantaneous Chocolate 


made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Established 1842. 














INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 





425 FIFTH AVENUE: 


BRANCH OFFICE OF 


H.W. POOR & 00. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
33 WALL STREET 


Investment Securities 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 
DENNIE M. HARE, Manager 








D 
TRUST COMPANY 


63 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


$1,000,000 
= $1,600,000 
OFFICERS: ' 


. W. JORDAN, President CO. H.. BOWEN, Secre 
A. COFFIN, Treasurer G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 
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Gapital, “ - 
Surplus Earnings, 












Transacts a General Banking and Trust 
Company Business 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY’S 
NEW BUILDING 


UILDINGS intended for commercial 
purposes are so frequently erected 

with but little if any consideration for 
architectural beauty that it is noteworthy 
when there is any exception to this artistic 
disregard. Such an exception is to be 
noted, however, in the new building re- 
cently erected in this city by the Gorham 
Manufacturing Co., Silversmiths, on the 
southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 
36th Street. ‘The structure is an interest- 
ing example of skillful thought and sur- 
prising restraint on the 
part of the architects, 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White. Itrises to an ex- 
treme height of eight 
stories. Instyle 

it is evolved 

from a care- 

ful study of 

the best 

types of 

early 





THE GORHAM COMPANY’S NEW BUILDING 


Southwest corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-sixth Street, New York 


Florentine Renaissance, all of which is re- 
flected in the facade. This has three 
main divisions, viz.: an arcaded first story, 
a plain, inconspicuous shaft of masonry 
above, and, crowning it, a loggia effect, 
containing the two topmost stories. : 

The cornice is of the earlier Renais- 
sance type, based upon the best classic 
models of Europe. The loggia is of the 
Corinthian order, with all of its lightness 
and delicacy. Ten great bays are given 
place in the building, three of which look 
out upon Fifth Avenue, and the others 
front 36th Street. 

The columns used: are Ionic and con- 
serve all the strength of effect and color 
which are so pre-eminently characteristic 
of this material. A series of sculpture 
symbolic of art and industry, and carved 
by Andrew O’Connor, is given place as 
details in the spandrels of the great arches 
of the ground story. The frieze over the 
entire first-story arcade will be equally 
interesting and will contain some fine 
specimens of bronze work, showing what 
the Company has been able to achieve 
along this line in art craftsmanship. 

The interior decorations will accord in 
spirit and in artistic effect with the mag- 
nificent exterior. The showcases and 
all the wood fittings of the ground floor 
will be of the finest mahogany obtainable 
and as handsomely carved as any million- 
aire’s dining room or library furniture. 

It a far cry from the little shop on 
Steeple Street, in Providence, R. I., where 
the business of the Gorham Company was 
established, in 1831, to the present gor- 
geous building fronting 67 feet on Fifth 
Avenue and stretching along 36th Street 
150 feet, and Edward Holbrook, the Presi- 
dent of the Company, and those associated 
with him in its management, as well as 
the 2,000 odd people connected with the 
Company in various capacities, may well 
feel proud of the structure now provided 
as the home office of the concern. 

The Gorham Building strikes a hopeful 
architectural note which may well inspire 
emulation on the part of other manufac- 
turing concerns who may be about to build. 
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9 Forty-Second St. 


McHUGH West of 5th Ave. rn 


YORK 
OPENS THE SEASON WITH 


NEW WALL PAPERS 


For Town Houses and Apartments: 


also 
JAPANESE GRASS CLOTHS, 
JUTE AND FLAX FABRICS, 
Prepared as Wall Coverings. 


Ge” McHugh ean for Wall and Ceiling 
Decoration, Supplies Selections 
to Customers’ an Decorators. 


Unique Upholstery Stuffs 


For Drapery and Furniture Covering. 


2" McHugh has Workshops to make up Curtains 
and on Furniture, or sells the Materials 
Customers’ own Upholsterers. 


Furniture Ready to Use 
and Done from Design. 
UPHOLSTERED, ENGLISH STYLE; 
HANDWROUGHT OF WILLOW; 
AND IN 
McHUGH-MISSION STYLE: 


(ee McHugh Plans for Fitted Pieces and 
Ornamental Interior Construction. 


Joseph P. McHugh & Co. 


At the Sign of the “ Popular Shop.” 
(Trade Mark Reg’d.) 





























OUST THE DEMON 


A Tussle with Coffee 


There is something fairly demoniacal in the way coffee 
sometimes wreaks its fiendish malice on those who use it. 

A lady writing from Calif. says :— 

“My husband and I, both lovers of coffee, suffered for 
some time from a very annoying form of nervousness, ac- 
companied by most frightful headaches In my own case 
there was eventually developed some sort of affection of 
the nerves leading from the spine to the head. 

‘*T was unable to hold my head up straight, the tension 
of the nerves drew it to one side, causing me the most in- 
tense pain. We got no relief from medicine, and were 
puzzled as to what caused the trouble, tilla friend sugg: sted 
that possibly the coffee we drank had something to do with 
it, and advised that we quit it and try Postum Coffee, 

*“We followed his advice, and from the day that we be- 
gan to use Postum we both began to improve, and in a very 
short time both of us were entirely relieved. ‘Ihe nerves 
became steady once more, the headaches ceased, the 
muscles inthe back of my neck relaxed,my head straightened 
up and the dreadful pain that had so punished me while I 
used the old kind of coffee vanished 

** We have never resumed the use of the old coffee, but 
relish our Postum every day as well as we did the former 
beverage. And weare delighted to find that we can give it 
freely to our children also, something we never da.ed to 
do with the old kind of coffee.” Name given by Postum Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum Coffee contains absolutely no drugs of any kind 
but relieves the coffee drinker from the old drug poison. 

There’s a reason. 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath andStable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. Peet deins 


“rl Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 





AUSTIN-ORGAN-(C. 


MARTFPORD, CONN. 


a2 BND ELECTRIC-PIPE- ORGANS — 


© Ofeae SUPERIOR?’ QUALITY 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THE 


INDEPENDENT Will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 

The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 

















Bay State Franklin 


isvery desirable. An open fire with its warmth and cheer 
a i chill of morning and evening. 


Open Grate is handsomely trimmed with black 


enamel and brass. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Beston, Mass. 

Write for Illustrated Circular. 

Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 


Photo Eleetrotype Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and .*, 
. ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 1704 John. 
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mentale 


—especially adapted 

to washing 

Ducks 

Linens 

Piques 

lLawns 

WY Ete tests 

Batistes 

Percales 

Cheviots 

Ginghams 

Organdies 

and all other 
Wash Fabrics. 


| SUMMER EXERCISE. | 
| requires frequent washing of | 
| many gowns ™ Don't wear 

| the -m out by destructive rub- | 
ps with soap and wash- | 
| board. 
| 


Fearline 


| does more than sOap can do | 
—WITHOUT RUBBING. 
| That's why the most delicate 


| wash fabrics last twice as long | 


when <p any 











ry Does 


the Washing 





Our early "== Qup enaty advance end orders: for {both; 
a: 4 FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


Black and Colored 
Wool Dress Fabrics 


are now being received. Fashion, as strongly evi- 
denced in the models and fabrics being shown, 
indicates areturn to numerous former favorites, 
such as 


All Wool and Silk Warp Henrietta 
French and English Serges, Drap d’Ete 
Prunella, Wool Poplin, Etc. 


We shall also continue to show many of the past 
season’s most popular weaves— 


Plain and Fancy Panama, Crepes, Melrose, 
Mohairs, Batiste, Etc. Neat Suiting 
Effects, Plaids in Wool and Silk 
and Wool, and Challies. 


As many parents have to fit out their daughters 
for school at this season, we have prepared to meet 
their wants. Samples, Prices and Fashion Sheets 
of Fall Styles sent on application. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


THE TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN CO. 


WOODWARD AVE. and STATE ST., ~ DETROIT, MICH: 
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It may be your widow and your fatherless little 
ones who will some day need to be shielded from 
the cruel attacks of poverty, want and suffering. 
Join hands NOW with 


The Prudential 


and provide a shield for your family against their time 
of need—as impregnable as the Rock of Gibraltar. 


State Age and Amount of Life Insurance Desired. Full Information will be Promptly Given. 
Prudential Premiums are Fixed— Not Subject to Increase. Prudential Policies have Paid-up 
Values and other Important Benefits. Learn by writing to the Home Office, Dept. 110, 
how small the cost of Life Insurance and how Easily Carried. 














THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OP NEW JERSEY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The Incomparable 


W HITE 


The Car for Service 


New Side-Entrance White. 


@ The prestige of the White Steam Car is founded, not 
alone on the performances of a single car, nor on those of 
a single model, but on the performances of the cars of ad// 
models in every season, commencing with 1901. 


@ Five years of consistent success have gained for the 
White the reputation as the most reliable automobile and 
that which gives the best all-around satisfaction in the hands 
of private owners. 


@ Write to us and we will put you in touch with the nearest 


agent. 
Send for Bulletin No. ro. 


WHITE sux. COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Water Heating, mailed free. Address 
The Herendeen Manufacturing Company 
9 Elm Street, GENEVA, N. Y. 
39 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK Oklahoma City, O. T. 





THE CELEBRATED FURMAN BOILERS 


Valuable Catalogue and Booklet “Warmth” on Modern Steam and Hot 


As an Investment, Furman Boilers return large Dividends in improved 
: Health, increased Comfort and Fuel Saved. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
EDW. 8. DEAN, Bloomington, Il. E. K. BARR, La Crosse, Wis. 
JAS. SPEAR 8. & H. CO., 1014 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 

















- Why Experiment? > 


The Favorite 


** Effer- 


SAMAR vescent” 


MP LO Sold / mor 
Mase” Merrie 


Does away with CONSTIPATION and 
BILIOUSNESS; Stops HEADACHES and 
INDIGESTION; Expels Rheumatic and Gouty 
poisons; Relieves Morning Sickness; in sosatisfying 
a way as to make it 


THE IDEAL FAMILY REMEDY 
At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y, 





TELEPHONE 


THE HOME 


Have you considered the advantage 
of having a telephone in your home? 

Do you know that the guickest way 
to summon aid in case of fire, roa 
accident, sudden illness, is tele- 
phone? 

Do you realize that the telephone 
will do your shopping, your marketing, 
that it will make or postpone appoint- 
ments, will run your errands, talk with 
your friends? 

Residence Telephone servicein Man- 
hattan is available at a cost of only 
$3.75 per month, 


. Call any of below offices for full information. 


New York Telephone Go. 


220 W. 124th St. 
616 E. 150th St. - 














Perrrrrrrrrecrrrrrrrtt. 


REGENT 


TEA ROOMS 


45 West 20th Street, New York 
Bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 18th St. “L"’ Station 





LUNCHEON SERVED FROM 
11 to 3 P.M. 


Location central for shoppers 
Recention room for the convenience of patrons 


AFTERNOON TEA 3 to 5 o’clock 
NNN NN 


En a ee 8 


é 





Large 
and successful 
manufacturers 


have found that it is 
more profitable for 
them to use the power 
and light service of 
The NewYork Edison 
Company than to 
maintain their pri- 
vate plants. 








An expert in any branch 
of electrical service will 
be pleased to call for con- 
ference, without cost to the 
inquirer. ‘ 


The New York Edison Co. 
55 Duane Street, New York 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





Bondy, McLetian &t0. 


BANKERS 


FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exhange, 
Cable address, ‘‘ Goskite.” 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


JULY INVESTMENTS. 








IRVING 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
THE IRVING BUILDING, cor. Chambers and Hudson Sts. 


sad Profits. . . 92;000,000 


CHARLES H. FANCHER, CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, 
President. Vice-President. 
SAMUELS. CONOVER, BENJAMIN’F. WERNER, 
Vice-President Cashier. 
EUGENE VAN ZANDT, Ass’t Cashier. 


‘*A Clearing House Bank of 
Proved Stability and Un- 
questioned Standing.”’ 








THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


162 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


Capital paid up, - - $500,000 
Surplus, - - - ~ 450,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANAGED, 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 














DIRECTORS 
William Best Fred. G. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 
J. R. WALSH, President 
t. . WALTON, Vice-President 
ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
Cc. HUNTOOR, Ass't Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 
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Hark! Speculators and Investors. 


In December last I put forth a message to 
the people of America and Europe to the ef- 
fect that the “System” was prepared to un- 
load stocks at.the fictitiously high prices it 
had fraudulently made for that purpose. 

Stocks crashed, and the “‘ System,” to hold 
up its waterlogged structure, was compelled 
to buy hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of its own securities at inflated prices. 

Since then the “ System” has worked its 
trick machinery overtime to “ tease” -back 
the public and so lighten its load. Never in 
all the history of stock speculation has there 
been such a flagrantly brassy attempt. 

Certain stocks have been manipulated— 
“ washed ’’—to ridiculously ‘high prices to 
make the world believe the public was in the 
market. For instance, Reading from 38% 
to 125%, Smelters from 46 to 131%. 

But the public has not been fooled. It 
has kept out of the market. 

Result: The “ System” and the wild stock 
gambling pools are to-day loaded much worse 
than they were last December, and the “ Sys- 
tem’s” banks and trust companies are stag- 
gering under a heavy burden of stocks loaned 
on at dangerously high prices. 

During the past few months I have been 
quietly watching the game, and last Monday 
I repeated my message. Since then stocks 
have dropped five to ten points. 

This advertisement is simply an additional 
warning to the investing and stock speculat- 
ing public of America and Europe prelimi- 
nary to other facts which will be spread be- 
fore them—a warning that puts my own 
position fairly and frankly on record: 


1. Having sure knowledge of a coming 
crash in copper, the metal, and consequently 
in copper stocks, I intend to sell them short 
for myself and followers to those speculators 
and manipulators who have screwed them up 
to the fictitiously high prices at which they 
are now quoted. I do not want to sell them 
to any others, and I warn others against buy- 
ing what I sell short. 

2. I have knowledge that stocks other 
than “Coppers” are at fictitiously high 
prices, and, because of legitimate causes, are 
about to break, and, 

3. I am in this fight against the “ Sys- 
tem” and its methods on principle—not pri- 
marily for profit. I deem it proper and right 
to do everything legally in my power, even 
to selling stocks short, to prevent those who 
have rigged this fraudulent market to trap 
the people’s money from accomplishing their 
greedy purpose. 

Since my Monday’s advertisement appeared 
“The Street,” the “System” touts and 
portions of the press have engaged them- 
selves in ridiculing my advice. . 

Particularly have they rebuked me for 
forming a pool to sell stocks short, as being 
inconsistent with my public professions. 

Let the “ System” and its touts interpret 
my motives and methods as they will, I am 
now unqualifiedly on record before the world. 
As to the legitimacy of what I am attempt- 
ing, time—short time—will show. 

I urgently advise all Americans and Euro- 
peans interested in financial matters to read 
my coming advertisements. 


THOMAS W. LAWSON. 


This Advertisement appears to-day in America and Europe. 


Boston, September 1, 1905. 
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The Phenix National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000, SURPLUS $200,000. 


Condensed Statement as Reported to Controller of 
the Currency at Close of Business, August 25, 1906. 


ASSETS. 
Scams GRE WONGIR.. 0 cs cccswccccteccsoccace Bedeoedenee $4,401,356.52 
Stocks — Bonds. 1,502,623.82 
Real Est 8,356.76 


LIABILITIFS. 
Ce vc cccnscapansensnecceccscesecceccoocceeesces 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 


DIRECTORS. 
Angst Belmont, August Belmont & Co. 
w. Bloomingdale, Bloomingdale Bros. 
kitred M. Bull, Cashier. 
D. Crawford Clark. Clark, Dodge & Co. 
George M. Coffin, Vice- President. 
Weary W. Eaton, "Mer. Liverpool ‘and London and Globe Insurance 


Elbert H. Gary, Chairman Board U.S. , Steet Corp. 
R. H. Higgins. Jr., Harvey Fisk & Son 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Carter, Ledy: ard ¢ rs Millburn. 
Henry K. Pomroy, Pomroy Bros. 
J. C. Van Blarcom, Vice-Pres. Nat. Bk. of Commerce, St. Louis. 
George Coffing Warner, Attorney. 
Irving A. Stearns, President Coxe Bros, & ry 
Frederick D. Underwood, President Erie R.R. Co. 

Robert P. Perkins, President Hartford Carpet Corp. 
Finis E. Marshall, President. 


THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
At the close of business August 25th, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts. 

United States bonds. 

Stocks and securities 

Due from banks 

Cash and exchanges for Clearing House 


Total.... 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus and profits 

National bank notes outstanding 
Due depositors 

United States deposits 


Total.... 


- $7,786,602.53 


eeeee 


LIABILITIES. 


eee weer e reece eee s BF 3036,602.53 


OFFICERS. 
THOMAS T. BARR, President. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, Vice-President. 
EDGAR McDONALD, Cashier, 
JOHN W. SEAMAN, Asst. Cashier. 
DANIEL V. B. HEGEMAN, Asst. Cashier. 


The Bank of Pittsburgh 


National Association 
PITTSBURGH, Aug. 25, 1905. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts 


Stocks, Konds and Securities 
yy — Clearing House. 
Due from B 8 

Cash in V aults 





99 37 
1 


Capital Stock 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 

Circulation 2,177,200 00 
SEE ctccotpdeeassussedhanimaabeds sakeesscassemaainieda 15,718,786 09 


FF2, 922,996 2: 
OFFICERS: 2.06 28 


j A. Shaw, President. 
Jone h R. Paull, V.- W.F. Pichel, Cashier. 
Donnell, v1 v. M. A.C. 
win, Roseburg, LL. 
om Caldwel 
lias C. Byers, v- 








OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS 275 TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
imeem a UNA OS Come See 


Estab: 
FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, ‘President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 





1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Jane: 
ary 3rd, 1905) _- 


New Insurance Paid forin 1903 - 
New Insurance Paid forin 1904 - 


Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


$4,397,988 


$12,527,288 
17,862,353 


$5,335,065 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 : 

Gain in Premiums on New Business 
in 1904 ° 

Decrease in Outstanding Death 
Claims, 1904 : 

Total Payments to Members and 
their Beneficiaries, - : - 


$6,797,601 
5,883 
$128,000 
119,296 
61,000,000 





Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 





United States Lif InSUraNce GO. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM. - - Leather. 
CLARENCE H. EELSEY, Pres’t. Title @unsentecend Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - : Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over e ‘ $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders - 1904, $1,204,321.76 
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EPORT OF THB ONDE. Se OF 7s 
NATIONAL P 
at New York City, in — = of a vee at the close 
of business August 25t 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation. ‘ 
United States bonds to secure U. 8, deposits. . 
Premiums on United States bonds 

Bonds, securities, 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National — 


Specie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 


aBSEE 





SREeh 
z 


Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified . checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Liabilities other than “thoes above stated.... 


t $111, 678,510.52 
Stars or New Yor RK, CouNTY oF New YORK, 88. 

I, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier of the , named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement ig true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 
ena and sworn to before me this 29th day of August, 
WM. E. DOUGLAS, Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N, Y, Co. 
4oee BELMONT, 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
EDW’D Cc. HOYT, 


BREE 8} 
BSeSEs 
Spebesasesnes 


B38 
SBeee8 


3] 93 
213 
g 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the Siete of New York, at the * close of 
business August 25 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Bonds, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National Banks (not reserve apes. 
Due from State banks and bankers. ‘ 
Checks and other cash items. . 
Exchanges for Clearin House. 
Notes of other National banks.. ° 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
—_— money reserve in bank, viz.: 





Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 

cates of deposit 

8 








ZSEss 





SSRz 

















Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Liabilities other than those above stated: 
Reserve for taxes 


Stats oF New York, County or New York, 

I, Z. BE. NEWELL, Cashier of the above- | ‘pent, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. Z. BE. NEWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of i Aagest, 
RUFUS W. FR 


OST, Notary 
Correct—Attest: FREDERIC T. 
P. CHAUNCEY ANDERSON, Directors. 
VINCENT LOESER. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in ne State of New York, at the close of 
business August 


Bonds, securities, 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tende: 

Redemption fund * with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund 


787.56 
3,186, 186.60 
294,782.86 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund.. 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
Reserved for T 

National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 


tal 
Stats or New York, County or New YorRE, 88.: 

I, DUMONT CLARKE, President of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

DUMONT CLARKE, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of A Ss 
1905. WM. IVES WASHB : 

Notary am N. 
WM. L. BUL 
J. RB, MAXWELL, Directors. 
JNO. T, TERR 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business August 25th, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 


Correct—Attest: 





Loang and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. 8, deposits. . 
Bonds, securities, 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items.... 

Exchanges for Clearing House... 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


pec: 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Un vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 


RBSrss 
SSasesesesas 


gauss 
PERE St 


_ 
Py 

a 
a 
a 


Total 

Strats or New Yorx, County oF New YorE, 88. 

I, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
to the best of my ee TT a and belief. 

a ore me thls 20th day of ot Auge 
Subscribed and sworn to before me t 
1905. GEOR oistuine 


reese ty Public No. 16, x York County. 
Ww. 4 VANDERBILT, { Directors 
E. B. OLOOTT, 


Correct—Attest: 
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The First National Bank 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


August 25th, 1905. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... . - -$3,769,787.03 
Due from other banks and 
bankers.... . 2,800,711.69 
1,134,411.42 
602,000.00 
931,730.10 
$9,238,640.24 
LIABILITIES 
; . Seumesee 
Secshen and enibetied ‘evel. 1,102,995.29 
Circulation .. 388,100.00 
Deposits 71347:544-95 
$9,238,640 24 
OFFICERS: 
E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEORGE T. SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
JOHN W. OMBERSON, Ass’t Cashier. 




















EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
< =, oy of New York, at the close of business August 


th, RESOURCES, 


United States bonds to secure circulation.... 

United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits. . 

Premiums on United States bonds 

Bonds, securities, 

Banking house 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks 1,076,581. 08 

Due from State banks and bankers 560,270.44 

Checks and other cash items 53,989.24 
2,013,646.18 
2,586,683.54 


pec 

Legal? -tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, ae expenses and taxes pune. 
Reserved for tax 
National bank aetes outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid 
Due to other National banks. 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
United States bond account 


$31,785, 136.50 
STaTE = pay York, County or New Yorkx, ss.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above- named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above er Ee is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th da 
1905. PHILIP H. MOORE, Notary Public, b 

Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: _ 


GEORGE HENRY SARGENT, 
FRED’K B. SOHENCK, 


tetas 





EPORT OF THB CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS a? TRADERS’ NATIONAL 


NK, 
at New York, in ne State of New York, at the close of 
business August 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 





Exchanges for Clearing House. . 

Notes of other National banks.. . 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Specie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund............. coe 


“LIABILITIES, 
Surplus stock paid in........... occecccccecoce $1,500,000.00 


Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks. 


STATE 4 New York, County or New YorE 
I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the chove-auaned bank,  & 
ouabr swear that the above se: S true to the bes 
of my knowledge and belief. WELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me thle Soh day ¢. on st, 
1905. CHAS. E. McCA 4 
Notary Public, ay Co. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 
JOHN ARBUCKLE, { Directors 
EDWARD ©. RICE, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business August 25th, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on United States bonds 


Bonds, securities, etc 
Furniture and fixtures 


Correct—Attest: 





Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items........ C0serseee 
Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


pecie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Time certificates of deposit................ ooo 
Certified checks. 





$10,357,287.37 
State or New York, County or New York«, 88.: 

B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above- named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above sa" is true to the best 
of i knowledge and belief. WERNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to neta me This 30th day of August, 
1905. RANCIS W. JUDGE, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: W. H. 


. B. TOTTEN, 
OHARLES F. MATTLAGE, { Directors. 
SAMUEL 8. CONOVER, 
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NATIONAL BANK OF Coa, 
EPORT OF THB a ggg Sage OF T 
in New York, at New York, in ee State at ~~ York, at 





the close of business Au; A ae 1905: 
ROES. 

Loans and discounts.........scesecsess «+++ -$124,913,618.36 
OVEMEMEER. ccdececdéccaccccceccoesetebecee 394.06 
United States bonds to secure —.- 12,881,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . -  1,825,000.00 
United States bonds on hand.......... . 80,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds.. 1,063,562.61 
Bonds, securities, etc............. - 10,802,545.53 
peey ~ | house O96 Net. .ccccccccccseccoscece 3,520,000.00 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 4,877,883.03 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 574,655.13 
Checks and other cash items.............+. 1,356,217.73 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 48,409,259.11 
Notes of other National banks.............. 158,210.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 2,106.71 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

GREED . add cwsntbissseacsonkwvesoecstderess 25,832,022.50 

ee re ree 258,330.00 
wy x fund with United States Treasurer 

r cent. of circulation)...........e.++. 644,050.00 


Dw rom United States Treasurer, “other ‘than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 





Capital stock paid in 


GN Si hk 5 60:66 05000550604000860 40048 10,000,000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 2,156,071.54 
National bank notes outstanding............ 12,671,795.00 
Due to other National banks................ 875, 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 62,851,867.68 
ee.  . ., SOP eee . »060.50 
Individual dencatte subject to check......... 60, 697,868.70 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 5,013,776,16 
DORE GI ho kane bens Sees etedectécves ,679, 168. 
Cashier’s checks ge Dahheaaaneeimieaan 1,617,928.61 
United States deposits.............cseecees 1,121, 34 
Deposits of Unite States disbursing officers. 185,484. 
ek 8 RRR ee YR 247,500.00 
DO itckttettis cctieicdidsandcousekll 925,280.37 


I, WILLIAM 0. DUVALL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement ig true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

W. C. DUVALL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th a of August, 
1905. A. J. OXENHAM, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: + ow * ag MORGAN, 

t Directors. 


mane. oF HUBBARD, 
Condensed Statement of Condition 
of 


THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 
BANK OF THE CITY OF © 





as reported to 2 me Comptroller at the close of business 
August 25th, 1 
RESOURGES 
Loans and discounts.........--.--....sesee- $7,161,981.29 
. §. bonds to secure circulation........... 20+',000.00 
Other stocksand bonds —_... ............45 1,078,997.59 
Real estate, banking house _.............. 500,000.00 
Cash on hand and due from banks. . 3,863,963.95 
$12,809,892.83 
natees_ Jerasnoneats 
Capital stock ianawne - $1,000,000.00 
wn, ORIN 441,068.22 
Taxes anticipated, ......0.. ..--sscseses tie 7,0 0.00 
Circulation ...... ES ee 
Deposits, individuals........... $6,113,057. 98 
Deposits, banks ............... 5,048,766.53 
11,161.824.51 
$12,809,892 83 
— 


WILLIAM L. MOYE 
HENRY OLLESHEIMER, ist Vi Vice Pres. / 
ALFRED J. Pres. 
AUGUSTUS C, CORBY. Cashie 
SAMUEL LUDLOW, Jn., Asst. Cashier, 


R32 OF THE CONDITION OF 
CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
be New York, in the be of New York, at the close of 


ss August ith, 

RESOURCES, 
Loans -— GRRSSUIAS, 6. cccscegeccescces .. -$14,392,551.74 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. ...... Se 84.75 
United States bonds to secure circulation. ‘ ‘ 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . 340,000.00 
United States bonds on hand...........-.+++ 0 













































Premums on United States bonds............ 73,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc........e.+0+. scccccese » 090 
Furniture and fixtures...........+++0++ Seveee 22, 86 

Real estate Owned. .......cccccccsccccevecsse 500,000.00 

Due from Natfonal banks (not reserve agents). 4,116,765.26 

Due from State banks and bankers........... 189,575.82 

Checks and other cash itemS........+--+++e0« 81,881.06 

Exchanges for Clearing House............-+. 1,020,935.16 

Notes of other National banks...........+..++ 31,000.00 

Fractional paper currency, —— and cents.. 1,189.65 

Lawful money reserve in bank, 

PE Pe ety - 8,782,309.00 
jp d tender SMM ».ccnscinkacduammienins on e 716,316.00 
Assets Central National Bank in liquidation.. 823,488. 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..........+++.0++ 79,250.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund........... ooose 24,507.93 
DOOR, in dcts ccs dociecemedcakdeeeesecseses $28, 116,887.04 
LIABILITIES, 

Goatees oe | DONE Bh. oc cccvccccceseceecsess $2,550,000.00 
BN DN decksscuserepersceansaeeseeneees 510,000.00 
ndivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 66,685.20 

National bank notes outstanding............. 1,552,497.50 

Due to other National banks........... uenwsre 7,239,809.42 

Due to State banks and bankers............+. 1,208,525.46 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 660,261.70 

Dividends unpaid. ........cccccccccccccccccce 1,476.00 

Individual deneatts subject to aot gaceoae 13,331,095.3€ 

Demand certificates of deposit ° 137,797.02 

Certified checks...........+++. 163,011.98 

Cashier’s checks outstanding...: 5,392.02 

United States de ts 246,874.80 

Deposits of Unite 86,286.33 

Bonds borrowed........ccccccsccccccccccccecs 840,000.00 

Liabilities other than those above stated: 

Reserve for taxeS........ccsccccccccccscocs 17,174.25 
GE... cc cuccesstuiibeinbbobwnbbinees sens $28,116,887.04 


State or New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 

I, HENRY DIMSE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. HENRY D ——- See. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me = —-¢ = of A t, 


Notary Public, No. 26. 
noes. B. te 

OHN A. Directors. 
WOODBURY ANGDON, 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 2 COMPANY, 


80 Broad Street, New York. 
30TH REGULAR QUARTERLY eae nee 


[Seal.} 
Correct—Attest: 





The Board of Directors has this da declared the Fe egular 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-H 
(14%) on the Preferred Capital Stock, io "“eotemaas 
30th, ) 1905, to Preferred Stockholders of record of September 
15th, 1905. Checks will be mailed. 

Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 
= day of September, 1905, . Warp a 30th, 





AMERIGAN GAN COMPANY. 

A quarteriy dividend of ONE and ONE-QUARTER PER 
CEN G48) has this day been declared upon the ne preserve 
stock of this company. payable on October 2d, 1905, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business Se mber 
16th, 1905. The transfer books will ag closed as to the 
ferred stock from Sept. 17 to Oct. 2d, 1905, both inclus' —f 
Checks will be mail R.A. ISMON, Secretary. 

New York, September ist, 1905. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Ciarence W. Bo 


Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine. >. tntored =e the New York F Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 








Terms of ouhoeriptinn, tes ‘“) advance, one year 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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1875 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. 


Northwestern 


Trust Company, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Correspondence solicited with 
those having real estate in- 
terests in the Northwest. 





‘“‘Either the President or Vice-President of every 
National Bank in St. Paul is a director of this 
Company.” 


ACCOUNTING, AUDITING, SYSTEMIZING jericncea” se: 


countant. References, NDEPENDENT. 








INSURANCE 
1861 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. ist, 1006, #@ §37,071,207.57 
Liabilities, « . 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, « * - - 3,300,623.03 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York OFFicz, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


Establisbed 1808, 











Fitlas Assurance Co., 110. 


49 Wall St., Rew Pork. 








MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 





Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


Atiantic Burpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 





IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIE8 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars” 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the ;premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-IONES. Secretary. 


Ohe 


Hartford Life 
Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1866 


All that is best in 
Life Insurance 





George E. Keeney, Pres. Gc. H. Bacall, Secy. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 





ASSETS, $25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 

iat acnnastieeeentnemeentl 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 














fH] 
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THE 
Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


OF LONDON. 


INCORPORATED 1720. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
92 William Street, . New York City. 


Statement of Condition, U. S. Branch, January 


1, 1905. 
Assets, . . - . $2,362,422 
Liabilities, - 1,569,109 
Surplus to Policyholders, 793,313 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


fein as “Sana 866.48 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies a 
CASH distributions _9 upon 4ll polictes. 
es policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
a usetts Statute 
Ry rates, ont values for any age sent op application to 
the Company’s 


nat F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway. > - = New York 














GERMANIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 





ORGANIZED 1859 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. 


- $1,000,000.00 
2,524,219.17 


Cash Capital : - 
Premium Reserve - - 
Reserve for Losses under 


Adjustment - - - 182,967.55 
Reserve for all other Claims 6,287.51 
Net Surplus 2,639,225.50 





Total Assets - $6,352,699.73 


HUGO SCHUMANN, President. 


FR. VON BERNUTH, 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, } Vice-Presidents. 


CHAS. RUYKHAVER, 
GUSTAV KEHR, | Secretaries 








THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Lossof Life and Injury to Persons 


.| caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


L BR BRATERRD, President and Treasurer. 
¥- B. Bp. pee nee —— 
F. MIDD. BROOK. Assistant Secretary. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
~~ LONDON 
~ GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 
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1851 1905 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of HARTFORD, CONN. 


A purely Mutual Company. 


Issues every Desirable Form of Policy Known 
to Modern Life Insurance. 


Every contingency of life is fully covered by 
the Life, Endowment and Annuity Policy issued 
ONLY by this Company. Rates, specimen 
policy, etc., on application to Home Office. 














Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
published to day, illustrates the advantage of conservative yet 
up-to-date business methods, This is one of the oldest insur- 
ance qonmeniee in tke city, its aay + eng having takea 

lace in 1852. It went through the o fire in 1871, the 

ston fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 1904, paying all its 
losses promptly and in full. Its gross assets amounting to 
apy and the net surplus available for policy holders is 

7,760,000, including the capital, $1,000.000. In the valuation of 
its rea] estate, stocks and bonds, on whicn the figures of its total 
assets are based, only the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 188; Chicago & North- 
western preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; Lake Shore 
at 250, market 290, &«. Among the directors of the Continental 
are President Hen Evans, James H. Hyde, Richard A. 
McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. Riker. 


From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan, 12, 19065. 











Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 
nity at fair rates. 

Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
**INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY: 


~ 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE | 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1875 
346 and 348 BROADWAY 


Epwarp W. Scott, President 





STRONG anp 


CONSERVATIVE 





INSURANCE IN FORCE 


OVER -_ = $100,000,000.00 





LIFE POLICIES 


ADAPTED TO THE PRACTICAL NEEDS OF 





















ALL 











For Particulars write the HOME OFFICE 
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child ac- 
-customed s 
to Pears’Soap™& 
has faith in its 
charm. 

Its power is in its absolute purity in containing neither 
deleterious substances nor artificial coloring matter. 

Pears’ opens and cleanses the pores of the skin, pre- 
venting the enlargement, tearing and irregularities so often 
caused by the injurious ingredients of some soaps, the use 
of which result in a coarse, rough and unhealthy skin. 

Pears’ is pre-eminently the baby-skin-soap—imparting to 
the skin a clear, soft, smooth and beautiful texture, vital- 
izing the body and contributing to health and happiness, 


Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best, 
All rights secured. 








